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PLOWING: A PADDY FIELD IN TROPICAL CEYLON. From a stereo-eopyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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HANDLING MAMMOTH CLOVER 
FOR SEED. 


n Illlinois correspondent writes us 
that he has about forty acres of heavy 
clover sown in 1907, which he has 
started to cut for hay, but finds it still 
green after three days. Part of the 
heads are out but none are turning 
brown. He wishes to know if this 
clover will cure if cut later, whether 
stock will eat the stems, and whether 
it is equal to medium red. 

Our correspondent has_ evidently 
been deceived by some seedsman 
either intentionally or unintentionally, 
probably the latter, and has sown 
mammoth where he intended to sow 
common red. As no person can tell 
the difference between the seeds of 
these two varieties, it is easy for a 
mistake to occur in the seed store. 

Mammoth clover can be made into 
good hay even at the stage our corre- 
spondent mentions, but it is not easy, 
and under western conditions gener- 
ally not practical. It can not be done 
without the use of a tedder or side- 
delivery rake used as a tedder, when 
it can be allowed to stand till cured or 
cocked and put in the barn. Cut that 
early, it should be put in cocks and 
allowed to cure out in the cock. This 
will make excellent hay, but not as 
good as medium red handled in the 
same way. 

If our correspondent intends to use 
it as a hay crop, he had better let it 
stand till one-third of the heads are 
turned brown, and then cut and cure 
it in the usual way. It will not make 
as good hay as medium red, for the 
reason that the stalks are large and 
long and therefore coarse, and a con- 
siderable portion of them will be un- 
eaten. 

If the weather conditions have been 
favorable, probably the best méthod of 
handling this crop is for seed. The 
clover seed crop depends largely on 
the weather. Without entering into 
the insect fertilization controversy, it 
is evident that if the fertilization is 
done by insects they have a much 
better chance to work in dry weather 
than wet. Hence, it is a weather prop- 
Osition; and if there has been no rain 
in our correspondent’s neighborhood 
for ten days, and he has good weather 
until the last of July, he should get 
a good crop of seed unless the growth 
js exceedingly rank, which is unfavor- 
able to a seed crop any year or under 

ny conditions. If on examination it 
s found that there is an average of 
thirty seeds to the head, there is more 
money in a seed crop than in a hay 
crop. If the seeds average only ten 
to, the head, then we would cut it for 
hay and take chances. 

If it was intended to take this for 
a, Seed crop it should have been pas- 
ty back until about June 10th or 

th, or else rolled down flat with a 
heavy roller about the first of July or a 
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little earlier. The top of the stalk and 
the subsequent growth would then be 
erect, and by cutting it with the team 
moving in the same way that it was 
rolled a foot or more of the stalk and 
head could have been gathered, thus 
avoiding the handling of a large 
amount of haulm. 

The best implement, which unfortu- 
nately is no longer available except 
occasionally, is the old-fashioned self- 
rake reaper. The next best is the 
binder that does not bind, but throws 
it off in bunches. After the clover has 
been cut it should be allowed to lie 
in the swath till perfectly dry. Mam- 
moth has this great advantage over 
the common red, that it is cut in the 
last part of July or first part of 
August, according to locality, when 
the weather is warm and dry, and will 
be ready for the huller in from four 
days to a week. If wet weather 
comes, no matter. It can lie a month 
without injury except from the young 
clover growing up under it. It should 
then be hauled direct to the machine 
and hulled at once. 

The crop of clover seed is from two 
to five bushels per acre, depending 
upon the stand, the way it is handled 
and whether the season is favorable 
for seeding. It should be hulled as 
soon as thoroughly dry. It is nothing 
uncommon for a red clover crop to lie 
a month, but the mammoth can be 
handled more expeditiously, for the 
reason above stated. It is not nearly 
as likely to be full of foul seed as the 
common red. A sample of clover that 
contains a large amount of foxtail and 
other weeds that mature in September 
is quite certain not to be mammoth. 





SOFT CORN IN THE SILO. 


A great many of our readers will in 
all probability have soft corn this year. 
Much of it on the bottoms was not 
planted till in June and some of it not 
till the latter part of the month. There 


have been seasons when corn planted 
at that late date has matured, but 


they are exceedingly rare and not to~ 


be expected. We should therefore act 
in view of what should be expected 
and study out the best way of using 
this soft corn. 

The best way that we can figure out 
is to build a silo and fill it with this 
soft corn. We do not wish to be un- 
derstood as saying that putting corn 
in the silo will add to its nutritive 
value, whether it is sound or unsound. 
In fact, there is more or less waste 
in silage under any condition, not 
nearly so much, however, as in put- 
ting it in shock. Putting this corn in 
the silo will simply conserve the feed- 
ing value that the season has put into 
it. 

It is quite possible that much of this 
corn will be frosted, and if not put 
in the silo a large part of it will be 
lost. The frosted leaves will simply 
dry up and blow away. While frost- 
ing does injure corn for silage pur- 
poses, if cut at once and put in the 
silo it will retain all the feeding value 
which it had when frosted. We be- 
lieve that in many cases the saving 
in feeding value of ten acres of soft 
corn will go far toward saving the cost 
of the silo itself. 

In this as in many other farm opera- 
tions there is need of co-operation; 
for the expense of the silo is not 
altogether in the construction of the 
silo itself. The cost of silage ma- 
chinery would bear pretty heavily on 
one man, but if three or four of his 
neighbors, whether they have soft 
corn or not, will agree to put up silos 
and jointly use the machinery either 
by partnership or hiring, one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of silo 
constructien will be avoided. Two or 
three farmers working together and 
helping each other in the silo filling 
can decrease the cost per ton very 
considerably. 

With good, sound silage and clover 
hay there is no reason why any farm- 
er engaged in dairying should spend 
any considerable amount of money for 
purchased feeds; for these two in 
themselves make a balanced ration. 
It must not be understood by any 
means that silage is valuable only for 
dairy cows. Cattle feeders and cattle 
growers are finding out by experience 
that, provided they have proper 
shelters, they can make beef a good 
deal cheaper with silage than with 
corn fodder. For any man who is 
liable to have soft corn this year 
there is no better opportunity for test- 
ing the value of silage for cattle or 
for sheep, For some reason it is not 





desirable feed for horses; nor for 
hogs, for the simple reason that they 
can not hold enough of it; but for 
milk cows, sheep, and growing cattle 
it is destined to become one of the 
popular feeds in the near future. 
There will be no better opportunity 
to try it than this year. 





~ SUMMER ROAD SCHOOL. 


The Iowa Highway Commission will 
hold its annual school of instruction 
at Waterloo during the week begin- 
ning August 10th. During the same 


week the supervisors of the state will 
hold their annual meeting, and the 
commission is now arranging a joint 
program with them. On August 1lth 
and 12th the Iowa Good Roads Associ- 
ation will hold its annual convention, 
and many plans for increasing the en- 
thusiasm in the good roads movement 
will be formulated and discussed at 
these meetings. 

The commission will have programs 
on two days only, the 11th and 12th, 
but for these days it is arranging for 
addresses by prominent men, such as 
Governor Cummins, D. Ward King, 
some representative of the United 
States Office of Public Road Inquiries, 
Mr. A. N. Johnson, state highway 
engineer of Illinois; Mr. W. O. Hotch- 
kiss, in charge of the road work of 
Wisconsin; Mr. Curtiss Hill, state 
highway engineer of Missouri; Mr. 
Samuel C. Lancaster, who holds the 
chair of highway engineering at the 
University of Washington and was 
formerly engineer for the United 
State Office of Public Roads. This ts 
only a partial list of men the commis- 
sion.expect to have, as full arrange- 
ments have not as yet been completed. 

The school of instruction will last 
during the entire week, and practical 
demonstrations will be made each day 
with trained outfits, and as much of 
the road machinery as possible will 
be shown in actual operation. It is 
expected that many of the road ma- 
chinery companies will have repre- 
sentatives at the school who will ex- 
plain the workings of the different 
machines to the road men interested. 

Plans are being completed for the 
building of two stretches of road; one 
an earth road, and the other a sand- 
clay road, the clay to be loaded by 
means of an elevating grader and 
hauled in wagons onto the sandy road 
selected for this purpose. 





CHANGE THE LAMB PASTURE. 


It is quite possible that by this time 
some of our friends who have recently 
become shepherds will find some of 
their lambs puny, with a thin paper- 
like skin, and swelling at the end of 
the lower jaw. These are very clear 
and marked indications of the stomach 
worm, known by scientists as strong- 
ulus contortus. 

If the owner is curious to find out 
what is the matter with the lambs, he 
should kill a sick one and examine its 
stomach. He will find these worms 
bunched and coiled together and red 
in color. After the lamb has been dead 
for some time they lose the red color, 
because the blood supply has ceased. 

It is possible to treat these lambs 
by giving them doses of gasoline in 
sweet milk as a drench, and some good 
may result. Possibly he may strangle 
one or two before he finds out how to 
do it. We have had considerable ex- 
perience in drenching lambs, and 
while their lives have in many cases 
been saved, the lamb did not do much 
good afterwards. 

The best way to remedy this trouble 
is to change pasture.- The trouble 
would not have occurred if the lambs 
had not been allowed to graze on pas- 
tures on which sheep have grazed for 
two or three years, and which have 
become in-the language of the shep- 
herd “sheep sick.” In other words, 
the~ have become infected with the 
worms which are always found in the 
older sheep in every herd, especially 
in the mutton breeds. They do not 
seem to injure the old sheep, nor the 
yearlings, nor the winter lambs if they 
have been properly fed; but they are 
almost sure death to the June lamb. 

We suggested last spring that one 
of the best ways to prevent loss, 
where another pasture is not con- 
venient, would be to make an artificial 
pasture by sowing succotash, a mix- 
ture of the various spring grains, vy 
sowing rape, or in its season a patch 
of sorghum. 

Where this has not been done and 
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where there is no pasture convenient 
one must wait and stand the loss untii 
the stubble field is cleared. Later 
when the corn is in the roasting ear. 
wean these lambs and turn them int, 
the corn field, and see that they ge 
water. 

In short, the best remedy for all the 
ills of sheep that we have ever heard 
of is change of pasture, the reason 
being that on fresh pastures they are 


free from these internal parasites, 
which are the bane of the sheep 
grower. 





PERMANENT PASTURE IN THE CUT. 
OVER COUNTRY. 


A correspondent from northwestern 
Wisconsin asks us what kind of 
grasses will make a good permanent 
pasture in that section. 

In a country that grows the clovers 
and timothy and blue grass so lux- 
uriantly as northern Wisconsin, and in 
fact the entire cut-over country where 
the land is not sandy or swampy, 
there is but little difficulty in secur- 
ing a permanent pasture. The real 
difficulty is in making the fullest use 
of it after it has been established. 

Many farmers in that section regard 
blue grass as a weed, for the reason 
that it comes in of itself, and for the 
further reason that on account of the 
deep snow they are not ale to use it 
as a winter pasture. As a summer 
pasture it has not the full value of 
the clovers. Hence it is and will be 
somewhat of a problem with farmers 
in that section who wish to make the 
production of hay a large part of their 
business, how to get rid of this blue 
grass which comes in of itself. 

We would suggest, therefore, for 
permanent pasture in that section tim- 
othy, red, mammoth and alsike clover. 
We do not know that we would go to 
the trouble of seeding to blue grass 
unless the farmer particularly desires 
it. The reason we suggest the clovers 
above mentioned is twofold: First, to 
get as large a variety as possible, 
mammoth clover coming into bloom 
some three weeks later than the com- 
mon red or the alsike, the alsike be- 
cause of its capacity for reseeding, and 
the mammoth because that will 
nish a much better second growth than 
the alsike. We do not think alsike 
should be sown by itself except where 
it is intended to make a seed crop. 
Blue grass will naturally come in and 
improve the pasture during the sum- 
mer season. 

In case the farmer war’* a very 
rank and luxurious pasture .e would 
seed two pounds of alsike, three each 
of common red and mammoth end four 
of blue grass. We do not think it 
will be necessary to sow white clover, 
as that will come in of itself if there 
is any in the neighborhood. ‘The dif- 
ficulty in that section will be the same 
as it is in the central part of our ter- 
ritory today, to keep the blue grass 
from running out the clovers, and ihe 
only practical way to do this is to 
reseed to common red and mammc*u 
about once every two years. 


fur- 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


We call the attention of our readers 
to the communication on another page 
on the above topic by Mr. J. N. Hobart, 
of Hancock county, Illinois. We shall 
be much surprised if we do not have 
similar communications within the 
next thirty days from other readers. 
Our correspondent has evidently put 
in his clover too green, and a mow 
30x40 feet is a large one. (He does 
not give the depth.) 

Where spontaneous combustion is 
threatened we know of nothing better 
to do than to cut ditches through the 
center to allow the moisture ‘o 
escape; but this must not under any 
circumstances be done after the moist- 
ure has ceased to escape, as shown bY 
the hay being wet on the surface. Cu'- 
ting into the hay after it is dry would 
simply increase the danger. In fact, 
after the hay has thoroughly dried out 
we know of nothing that can be done 
except shutting up the doors and win- 
dows and taking the chances. 

It is true that large stacks some- 
times take fire by spontaneous com- 
bustion. If any of our readers are 
interested in this matter let them 
read the articles in our last issue '0 
June and first two issues in July. W® 
think we have stated in these articles 
about all that is certainly known 02 
the subject, 
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JULY CROP REPORT. 


The July Crop Report, issued July 
9th and giving the conditions of the 
principal crops in the United States 
July ist, seems to have created con- 
siderable surprise to the grain trade. 
Under the climatic conditions that 
have prevailed for the last two months 
the surprising thing to our mind is 
that the estimates are not lower. 

The preliminary estimate of the 
acreage of corn is 100,996,000 acres, an 
increase of 1,065,000 acres, or about 
1.1 per cent over the final estimate of 
corn planted last year. In view of the 
discrepancy between the government 
estimate and the estimate of some of 
the state statisticians we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this is probably 
too large. The very fact that with the 
government report of 2,700,000,000 
bushels last year corn sells on the 
farm at from 60 to 65 cents a bushel 
shows that we have not grown the 
corn for which we have been taking 
credit, not merely for last year but for 
the year before as well. 

The condition of corn in the North 
Atlantic states is given at 89.5, as com- 
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crop will be disappointing even if 
weather conditions are such as to en- 
able it to mature. On the other hand, 
corn that is planted on well drained 
land is a better stand at least in Iowa 
than we have ever seen it before, and 
is likely to favorably disappoint ex- 
pectations. 

On the whole we are not likely to 
get more than an average crop of any 
grain this year. There will be some 
compensation for this, however, in a 
hay crop considerably above the aver- 
age. With favorable weather the live 
stock should have fine living next 
year. Pastures up to July 1st in the 
west have been far above normal at 
least in appearance; and unless very 
dry weather should set in during the 
late summer and fall live stock will 
go into the winter in excellent condi- 
tion. 





ERGOT. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I noticed about a year ago an arti- 
cle in your paper regarding ergot. 
Will you kindly describe the symp- 
toms, particularly in the case of a 





dies suddenly in delirium or spasms 
or gradually from paralysis. 

The most common effect, however, 
is what is known as dry gangrene of 
the extremities. The. arteries become 
so contracted that there is not a suf- 
ficient supply of blood to the extremi- 
ties, ulcers form between the hoofs 
and the toes, and the toe or hoof may 
be entirely lost. The affected part 
dies, a small line of separation ap- 
pears, completely surrounding the 
limb and dividing the living from the 
dead parts, the latter being affected 
with dry gangrene. 

Very frequently in the past year re- 
ports have been made of the outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease, sometimes 
between the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers, but more frequently beyond the 
Missouri. Investigations by veteri- 
narians have uniformly revealed that 
this so-called foot and mouth disease 
in the west, affecting the mouth and 
hoofs and tail, is not the disease prop- 
erly known by that name, but simply 
gangrene caused by ergot. 

We have never heard of a case in 
summer, and we do not remember ever 
hearing of one in horses. It usually 
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to our knowledge for over sixty years. 
The appearance of suckers is an indi- 
cation of thé attempt of . corn to 
thicken up the stand and. thus “hog 
in” all the available fertility. On good 
land in a good season suckers are very 
likely to appear, their number depend- 
ing somewhat-on the stand, more 
where there is one stalk to the hill 
than two, more where two than three, 
while hills with. four stalks séldom 
sucker because they are thick enough. 

Whether to pull them off or not de- 
pends on circumstances. The experi- 
ments that have been made, so far as 
we have observed give negative re- 
sults. Where the field is large and 
there is plenty to do, we would not 
bother with them. Where there is but 
an acre or two and the farmer has 
time on his hands, it might be worth 
while to go through and pull off the 
suckers at as early a date as possible. 

If dry weather sets in, the sucker- 
ing will cease; many of the suckers 
will disappear; some of the larger ones 
where the stand is very thin may 
produce a small ear. In short, we 
would rather not have suckers on the 
corn; but unless the field is small and 











WHEAT HARVEST IN WASHINGTON. 


pared with 75.3 a year ago and a ten- 
year average of 84.8; in the South 
Atlantic states 90.2, as compared with 
84.6 last year and a ten-year-average 
of 86.8. In the North Central states 
east of the Missouri river the condi- 
tion is given at 82.9, as compared with 
79.1 last year and a ten-year average 
of 85.5; in the North Central states 
west of the Missouri river 79.7, as 
compared with 80.1 last year and a 
ten-year average of 85.9. In the South 
Central states the condition is given 
as 82.3, as compared with 79.6 a year 
ago and a ten-year average of 84.1. 
The far western condition is given as 
$5.4, compared with 89.7 a year ago 
and a ten-year average of 88.8. It will 
be seen that all of the principal corn 
sections are given a lower condition 
than the ten-year average. This, we 
think, is undoubtedly correct. 

The condition of spring wheat is 
given at 89.4, as compared with 95 
June ist, 87.2 a year ago, and a ten- 
year average of 87.6. The average 
condition of winter wheat at time of 
harvest is given at 80.6, as compared 
with 86 on June ist, 78.3 at harvest 
in 1907, 85.6 in 1906, and an average 
of 80.2 at time of harvest for the iast 
ten years. This means an average 
winter wheat crop, of which we think 
there is little doubt. 

The average condition of oats July 
ist was 85.7, compared with 92.9 last 
month, 81 a year ago, and a ten-year 
average of 87.5. The average condi- 
tion of barley on July ist was 86.2, a3 
compared with 89.9 last month, 84.4 a 
year ago and a ten-year average at 
this date of 88.3. The average condi- 
dition of rye on July 1st was 91.2, as 
compared with 91.3 last mont», 89.7 a 
year ago, and a ten-year average July 
ist of 90.1. 

The trade is very much surprised at 
the losses in the estimate on spring 
wheat and, as we have stated before. 
in the corn acreage. In the matter of 
corn there will have to be considerable 
reduction on account of the replanted 
and late planted corn on wet lands. 
It will be assumed by many that with 
favorable weather these fields will 
give a good account of themselves. 
They are likely to forget that the 
Stand on these lands will probably be 
deficient; and still more likely to for- 
get that the conditions which pre- 
vented planting or necessitated re- 
planting -were ‘such as to put the soil 
out of physical condition, so that the 
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horse that has eaten ergot. Tell your 
readers also where to look forit. As 
I understand it, it is found on grass 
in the shape and appearance of a small 
horn.” 

Ergot is a parasitic fungus that 
grows on many different species of 
grass, and appears at one stage of its 
development black or purple, with 
large spurs which take the place of 
the kernel or seed in the grass head. 
It is found occasionally on nearly all 
our tame grasses, that is, true grasses; 
it is not found on legumes. It is fre- 
quently found on blue grass, more fre- 
quently on redtop, occasionally on tim- 
othy; but as it appears in these 
grasses it is not dangerous, for the 
reason that in the pastures cattle pre- 
fer the blades to the seed heads, and 
it is rarely found in timothy in suffi- 
cient amount to be dangerous. 

It occurs occasionally on cultivated 
rye, but usually where the stand is 
very thin, or along the edges of the 
field. East of the Missouri it is most 
dangerous on the different varieties of 
wild rye, the danger growing out of 
the fact that this grass at the right 
stage to be ergotized when farmers cut 
their prairie hay. West of the Mis- 
souri it is most dangerous in the vari- 
ous rye and wheat grasses. It is 
never found anywhere except in the 
grain, in fact, the grain becomes black 
or purple, greatly elongated and curved 
like a cow’s horn. With this descrip- 
tion any boy with sharp eyes can 
identify ergot if he sees it anywhere 
on the farm. 

The life-history of it is briefly as 
follows: These spurs or elongated 
seeds drop to the ground and the next 
spring develop small, club-shaped, 
reddish bodies. These contain small 
thread-like spores, and about the time 
the plants which it affects are in blos- 
som develop a sweetish substance 
which attracts flies. These flies carry 
the spores from one plant to another. 
These attack the grain as it is form- 
ing and transform it into what we call 
ergot. It is’ soft at first, but slowly 
hardens afterwards. 

The effect of ergot is to stimulate 
the nerve centers and contract the 
small blood vessels or arteries sup- 
plying the different parts of the body. 
It takes two different forms. If the 
blood vessels of the brain are mainly 
affected it produces dullness and de- 
pression, loss of appetite and gradual 
wasting, but sometimes the animal 








affects cattle, nearly if not always 
when they are fed for a long time on 
food containing a large amount of 
ergotized hay, or when they have ac- 
cess to chaff from ergotized rye. The 
remedy is to quit feeding the hay. 

The better way when you find any 
kind of grass ergotized is not to make 
hay of it at all, but mow it down and 
burn it. We once had a considerable 
field seeded to timothy in the fall, 
which had been carelessly mixed with 
rye. The rye ergotized so badly that 
we refused to cut it for ourselves or 
let any of the neighbors cut it on the 
shares. Cases of this kind, however, 
are rare. 

Where the farmer finds that he has 
hay infested with ergot, he should 
shake it out as much as possible be- 
fore feeding it and thus remove the 
loose ergot grains. There will not 
likely be much injury if he will feed 
plenty of other feed and give the ani- 
mals all the water they will drink. 

If sores have formed on the feet, 
wash them with an antiseptic. One of 
the best would be bichloride of mer- 
cury, one part to one thousand parts 
of water. 

In short, no troubles need be antici- 
pated from occasional grains of ergot 
in tame grass. Always inspect your 
prairie grass, whether east of the Mis- 
souri river or west of it, to ascertain 
whether it contains wild rye, slender 
wheat grass or winter wheat grass on 
which appear these long grains or 
spurs. If so, do not cut it for hay. 

If you find much ergot in your hay, 
feed grain with it and give the animals 
plenty of water to drink. It is only 
the continuous feeding for a consider- 
able time of this ergotized hay that 
produces any serious results. The 
main trouble is that the farmer is not 
liable to notice his hay until after 
some weeks’ or months’ feeding, when 
his animals seem to be out of condi- 
tion, and then it is too late. 





THE SUCKERS ON CORN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a piece of heavily 
manured land in corn. The stand is 
very good but many suckers have 
started. Would you advise me to go 
through thé-field and pull them, or 
would it hurt the main stalk to pull 
them off?” , : 

This has been a disputed question 
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we had plenty of time on our hands, 
we would not bother pulling them off. 
lf they have grown to any size, the 
injury to the stalk in pulling off the 
suckers would very likely balance the 
benefit that would accrue from doing 


Over most of our territory there will 
not be many suckers this year; while 
on very rich land, well drained, where 
the corn could be planted early, there 
will be a good many. This is one of 
the subjects that need thorough in- 
vestigation on the part of our experi- 
ment stations. 


CORNSTALK BORER. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
specimen of the cornstaik borer, and 
writes: 

“The worms I am sending you are 
working on my corn. They are 
strangers to me. Can you tell me the 
best way of disposing of them?” 

The cornstalk borer is a brown and 
white striped worm about three- 
fourths of an inch long. It bores into 
the cornstalk and up through the pith. 
They frequently bore in and out of 
the cornstalk, making many holes. 
The worms hatch in the spring from 
eggs laid by the adult moth on the 
leaves of the young corn near the 
axils. During July the worms pupate 
into the adult moths. A second brood 
is produced, which works on the old 
stalks, tunneling between the second 
joint and the ground. These worms 
winter over in the old stalks and 
pupate in the spring. 

The damage done by this worm is 
often quite great. Nearly all of the 
young corn which it attacks it so 
weakens as to make the stalks barren. 
The only practicable method of pre- 
vention is rotation. The cornstalk 
borer only attacks those plants with 
large, fleshy stalks into which it can 
bore. If such plants are not available 
it starves to death By experiment, 
rotation has been found to reduce the 
extent of the injury from 25 to 10 
per cent. Late planting has also been 
found to help. Experiments show that 
corn planted after the middle of May 
was 12 per cent less injured than corn 
planted before the first of May. 








New subscribers can get Wallaces” 
Farmer every week the balance of the 
year for only fifty cents. Try it for 
the rest of this year. 
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‘REDUCED RATES TO THE STATE FAIR 
AND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


We very much fear that the rail- 
roads are making a serious mistake 
in their persistent refusal to this date 
(July 16th) to grant reduced rates to 
the agricultural college for its har- 
vest week excursions, and to the Iowa 
State Fair. 

We are quite well aware of the con- 
flict that exists, and has existed for 
some years past, between the rail- 
roads and the farmers, and we have 
endeavored to view the subject from 
the side of the railroad official as well 
as from the side of the officers and 
visitors to the state fair. When we 
imagine ourselves the manager of one 
of the trunk lines running through 
lowa, we can not avoid looking at it 
from the standpoint from which the 
railroad officials, with whom we have 
frequently been in consultation, uni- 
formly regard it, namely: Will it 
pay? Will the railroad secure more 
revenue by giving a rate of a cent 
and a half a mile, which they have 
always dore up to last year when the 
two-cent fare law was enacted, or will 
they receive more revenue by simply 
complying with the law? 

The advertisements of the state fair 
in’ Wallaces’ Farmer show that up to 
last year there was a haif fare rate. 
At three cents a mile this would be 
a cent and a half to all points. We 
have never heard of the railroads com- 
plaining of any reduction of revenues 
from this half fare rate. The state 
fair officials do not ask for half fare 
on the two-cent rate, but for a cent 
and a half rate. There is certainly no 
Treason to suppose that the old rate 
will yield any less revenue in 1908 
than it did in 1906, and this in itself 

Id settle the question of whether 
it ‘will pay, and the more clearly and 
positively because at that rate the 
railroads carried very large numbers 
of, people on free passes. If the rate 
of a cent and a half a mile paid in 

‘ connection with passes, then certainly 
the same rate without any passes will 
yield larger profits than ever accrued 
in; years previous. 

The state of Iowa is growing in 
wealth and population, and_ the 
revenue should be considerably larger 
on the cent and a half rate than it 
was on the same rate in previous 
years.. We think it would be entirely 
safe to say that where the railroads 
carried three people at twe cents a 
mile they will carry four at one and 
a half. Farmers resent what seems 
to them an effort to get it back on 
the people because they insisted that 
the rates should be reduced to two 
cents a mile, which in point of fact 
is one-fiftieth of a cent a mile more 
than the railroads had heretofore been 
receiving on the traffic. There is 
nothing small about the people of the 
west. They are willing to be generous 
and grant two cents, where a little 
less than that sum was earned in 
years previous. 

Railroad men, so far as we can 
gather, do not complain about the 
effects of the two-cent rate within the 
state. Their complaint is that it re- 
quires them to carry interstate traffic 
at the same rate. It is perhaps true 
that the greatest loss occurs not on 
intrastate traffic, or traffic within the 
state, as on interstate traffic, or 
traffic between states. 

We beg to submit to them that this 
is largely their own fault. Two or 
three years ago we plead with the 
leading railroad officials to voluntar- 
ily offer a mileage book of five hun- 
dred miles at straight two cents a 
mile, good till used and good for all 
members of the family. We pointed 
out to them that any woman who 
wanted to buy a new dress or hat, or 
who wanted to go to see a new granid- 
child for the first time, or had any 
other motive to go for a short trip, 
would not hesitate long about starting 
if there was in the bureau drawer a 
mileage book already paid for and 
good for her use. We suggested to 
them that if they would do this vol- 
untarily and lower their state rates to 
two and a half cents a mile, they 
would avoid the enactment of a two- 
cent law, which would seriously affect 
their interstate traffic. They came to 
this by and by, but just a year too 
late. 

Therefore, we suggest that it may 
not pay them to run counter to Iowa 
sentiment and punish the people of 
the state by withdrawing the former 
rate of a cent and a half simply be- 
cause the people have enacted a two- 
cent rate law. It is important that 
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the railroads and the people of lowa 
get together, and we can not get 
together by making reprisals of each 
other. 

If it is found after sufficient time 
has elapsed that the two-cent a mile 
rate is not compensatory, the people 
of Iowa, who are a just people., will 
consent to an advance in rates; but 
this must be clearly shown. When 
any person or corporation is engaged 
in a controversy, and submits the mat- 
ter to the people either by an election 
or through the legislative assembly, 
it is important that the one who is de- 
feated be a good loser and keep sweet 
about it. The politician who becomes 
soured and revengeful may as well 
seek some other field. The same holds 
good among railroads. 

We confess we are very much sur- 
prised at the refusal of the North- 
western to grant reduced rates for the 
harvest week exeursions at the col- 
lege at Ames. We are the more in- 
terested in this because it was at the 
suggestion of the editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer that this rate was first granted 
a number of years ago. We took the 
matter up with Marvin Hewitt, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern, suggesting 
to him that the state of Iowa had 
spent large sums of money in estab- 
lishing the agricultural college at 
Ames, that the only way to reach this 
point was by the Northwestern, that 
the people of the state knew very lit- 
tle about the practical workings of the 
college, and hence it was the duty of 
that road to give them every oppor- 
tunity and inducement to see how the 
operations of the college were con- 
ducted. The question at once arose: 
Will it pay? Will a thousand people 
visit the college during this harvest 
week? We assured him that there 
would be three thousand. We under- 
stand that at some of these gatherings 
there have been as many as six thou- 
sand. Now if it paid to give the 
farmers an opportunity to meet to- 
gether at the college after harvest 
some years ago, it will certainly pay 
now, when there is much greater in- 
terest taken in agricultural education 
than there was when these excursion 
rates were first granted. 

We want to assure our railroad 
friends that the people of Iowa are 
still doing business at the old stand, 
that they are doing their share in feed- 
ing the world and will continue to do 
it, that the prosperity of the state is 
closely connected with the agricultural 
college and the state fair; and there- 
for anything on the part of the 
railroads which would seem like 
reprisal or punishment for the enact- 
ment of the two-cent rate will come 
with very poor grace and will no doubt 
be resented. 

Let us act together on the basis of 
equity and justice, realizing that there 
is no better state in the union, none 
more productive, none which gives the 
railroads more agricultural business. 
Therefore, there is every reason for 
both sides keeping in good humor and 
avoiding anything which looks like 
reprisal for past conduct, whether that 
has been right or wrong. 





THE COCKLEBUR PEST. 


On many farms in our territory a 
fine growth of cockleburs will be in 
evidence within two or three weeks 
after the removal of the grain crop. 
Close examination will show that they 
are in evidence now, but in two or 
three weeks they will proclaim to 
every passerby: Here is a careless 
farmer, a man who allows us to rob 
his soil of moisture, to defile the farms 
of his neighbors, to poison his land 
and to reduce the yield of any crop 
that may be grown upon it hereafter. 


This is the annual proclamation of 
the cocklebur. 
What, then, should the farmer do 


who wishes to win his own self- 
respect and the respect and admira- 
tion of his neighbors? Manifestly, the 
one thing to do is to bear the dis- 
grace and humiliation as well as he 
can, apologize when necessary, but 
wait until the cockleburs are in 
bloom, putting forth their supreme 
effort to perpetuate their worthless- 
ness, and then no matter what else 
may be on hand, go into that field and 
mow it off close to the ground. In 
doing this he is taking advantage of 
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When 
is putting forth a supreme 
effort to produce seed, whether 
precious or vile, it is most open to 
attack from its enemies, or at least 
what should be its worst enemy, the 
farmer who cultivates the land. 

If in his zeal for his reputation he 
goes into the field with the mower as 
soon as the harvest is off and mows 
down his cockleburs, they will put out 
new shoots and railroad seed through 
before frost; for the cocklebur is 
weatherwise and never runs the risk 
of frost. If he waits until the seed will 
germinate, he will be under the neces- 
sity of getting out his hay rake, rak- 
ing them up and burning them, or 
allowing them to lie alongside the 
windrows filling his field. He is likely, 
however, to let them lie on the ground 
to seed or in the windrows to smother 
out the grass. 

We have elsewhere spoken of the 
importance of clipping back spring 
sown clover. Both these operations 
can be performed at the same time, for 
the beauty of it is that while clipping 
back the cockleburs at the right time 
is death to them, it is life to the 
clover, as it too is putting forth its 
effort to produce seed, and this must 
be checked because the farmer wants 
this crop for another year. Bear in 
mind that a man with a mower can 
do more good in destroying cockle- 
burs in an hour than he could in three 
or four days trying to clean them out 
of his corn field. 

The astonishing thing is that many 
a farmer in plowing corn the last time 
will stop and pull out the cockleburs, 
and at the same time will allow them 
to grow by the thousand in his stub- 
ble field. In fact, we have known 
farmers who would go through after 
harvest and pull the cockleburs out of 
the corn, and raise a crop in the stub- 
ble field that will plague him for years 
to come. 


WESTERN GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


the weakness of the cocklebur. 


a plant 





This is the title of the organization 
which has heretofore been known as 
the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association, 
which held its annual meeting in Des 
Moines on the 14th and 15th of July. 
In other words, the association is to 
be incorporated under the laws of 
Iowa and its membership extended to 
adjoining states. 

An association of this kind covering 
several states may, if properly con- 
ducted and on lines of justice and 
equity, be very useful in extending or 
promoting agriculture as well as the 
trade in grains. In fact, the interests 
of the farmer and grain dealer are 
interwoven; for it is the business of 
the farmer not merely to grow the 
grain but to market it to the best 
advantage. 

The principal address at the recent 
meeting was one by Hon. H. R. Wright 
on the subject of the pure seed law. 
This law was enacted by the general 
assembly of Iowa at its last session; 
and while, as Mr. Wright contends, it 
is unjust in some respects, it is never- 
theless a necessity in many respects, 
and therefore there should be cordial 
co-operation between the farmers and 


the grain dealers in correcting its 
abuses while retaining the law. Prior 
to the enactment of the law the 


offences were, to quote the language 
of Shakespeare, “rank, and smelt to 
the heavens.” 

Another of the principal addresses 
was by the Honorable D. T. Birdsall 
on the subject of improvement of in- 
ternal waterways. This is a matter 
in which Iowa and adjoining states 
are deeply interested and, connected 
as it is with forestry and irrigation, 
it is one of the great problems of the 
next quarter of a century. 

An address was also given by Prof. 
J. Wilkes Jones of the National Corn 
Exposition to be held in Omaha next 
November. The grain men have 
shown a great deal of interest in the 
improvement of corn and to some ex- 
tent in the improvement of other 
grains, and naturally so; for the 
profits of the grain dealer depend 
largely upon the amount of business 
he can do. The more grain the farm- 
ers produce, the more there will be 
to handle. The better the quality of 
the grain, the higher price they can 
afford to give the farmer and the less 
loss they will suffer by reason of in- 
ferior quality. 

The grain dealers of the state will 
be very closely watched by the co- 
operatives; and the more fairly and 
justly they deal with these co-opera- 
tives, the better will it be for the 
interests of the dealers and of anyone 
connected with the production and 
transportation and sale of grain and 
other farm products. 





CAUTION. 


It has been brought to our atten- 
tion that a young man who gives his 
name as John Wallace has been repre- 
senting himself in the northern part 
of the state as a nephew of Henry 
Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Our readers are cautioned against 
this young man. Mr. Henry Wallace 
has no nephew by the name of John 
Wallace; in fact, he has no nephews 
at all and no near male relatives in 
this country who bear the name of 
Wallace except the members of his 
own and his sons’ families, all of whom 
live in Des Moines. 





CUTTING CLOVER WITH SELF-BINDER 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to hear through your 
paper from someone who has had ex- 
perience in cutting clover for seed 
with a self-binder. Is it best to let 
the binder trip and kick the clover out 
without tying, or will it work to take 
off the trip and let the packers push 
it onto the bundle carrier!” 

Communications are requested from 
any of our subscribers who can answer 
this correspondent. 


ALFALFA SEED 


——a booked now for the 1908 crop 
American grown Alfalfa seed for August ——— 
We can also supply Turkestan Alfalfa, the plant of 
wonderful vitality and drouth resisting quality. 
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Write today for samples and price. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


OUTINGS FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Times are strenuous now on the 
farm. The days are long and the 
nights short. There is two or three 
times as much work in sight as it is 
possible to get done. The farmer 
plans day by day to do the things that 
are most necessary and is often forced 
to allow the rest to go undone. He 
is buoyed up in this strenuous life by 
the hope of his reward. He is willing 
to work hard to get the corn laid by 
just right, to get the clover hay put 
up in its best state, to get his grain 
crops in shock or in the barn with 
the minimum of damage; and with his 
mind occupied he thinks less of the 
long day’s work in the hot sun. He 
is willing to endure hardship because 
he has faith in the future. His wife 
sympathizes with him, and thinks 
nothing of the extra cooking and bak- 
ing, provided it will secure full har- 
vests in the best possible shape. 

The boys and girls, however, do not 
always share the father’s mental 
stimulus. Possibly he has not taken 
them into his confidence. They may 
not always see clearly what are his 
aims and _ purposes. Perhaps he 
treats them more as hired hands than 
as partners in the business. The 
same is sometimes true, but to a less 
degree, of the mother in her treat- 
ment of her daughters. 

To endure any kind of hardship well 
there must be a mental stimulus. The 
mind after all is master of the body, 
and unless it is thoroughly occupied 
the body does not do full service. 
Notice how much difference there is 
between the exertion that the boy will 
put forth in playing a game of base- 
ball and in working in the harvest 
field. In order to get the full work 
out of the boys or girls it is neces- 
sary that they have something pleas- 
ant to look forward to. 

There is nothing that appeals to 
them so much at this season of the 
year as a promised outing in the 
future. If there is a baseball game 
in the -neighborhood on Saturday 
afternoon, and the boys know they can 
go to see it provided they get a cer- 
tain amount of work done, the work 
will seem easy and it will be done, 
if possible. Whereas, if the boy has 
no promise of an outing, the probabil- 
ity is that it will not be done at all, 
or if done, not nearly so well as if he 
had been given the assurance that on 
Saturday afternoon he could partici- 
pate in a game of baseball. “All work 
and no play makes Jack a‘dull boy.” 
We think we can look at it from the 
boy’s standpoint, because we have 
been through it ourselves. 

But ball games are not the only out- 
ing that is valuable. The county fairs 
are soon coming on, and farmers 
should use these to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Give the boys and girls to 
understand that they can go to the 
fair on one or two, or three days, for 
that matter, provided the work on the 
farm goes on _ satisfactorily. The 
state fairs are also coming on, and 
we do not suppose there is a_ boy 
within two hundred miles of any state 
fair in any of the western states who 
is not willing to do a good deal of 
extra work provided he has the op- 
portunity of going to the fair and see- 
ing whatever is to be seen. We sug- 
gest to our farmers who find it hard 
to wake their boys in the morning, 
and find them disposed to go at it 
somewhat grudgingly, working in the 
spirit of servant instead of a son, that 
they take up this matter of attendance 
at the state fair and give them the 
assurance that they shall have their 
day or days there, provided the work 
can be put in such shape that it can 
be safely left. 

It is a good thing for the farmer to 
think over his own boyhood days; to 
remember how long the days were 
-nd how hot the weather when he 
was binding corn after the old reaper, 
or hauling out the manure, or even 
cutting up corn; to think of the long, 
hot August days when he plowed the 
land for winter wheat, and harrowed 
or rolled down the hard clods: to 
think how hungry he often became 
before noon, how tired he was at 
night, and what a time his father had 
to get him up in the morning. Let 
him think of all this and think of the 
pleasure that he anticipated on the 
Fourth of July, or on circus day, or 
| on days when he was going fishing. 
If he will put himself in the boy’s 
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FROST 


Put it under ground where it 
won't frost-kill—that’s the ONLY 
way. Use much less seed, and get 
much greater crop. Instead of 
broadcast sowing which wastes 
seed by leaving it on top of ground, 
and wastes ground by not sowing 
uniformly use 
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place and get his point of view, he 
will not be at a loss to understand 
why he should treat his boys as he 
would like to have been treated when 
he was a boy, and as he possibly was 
treated. 

Give the boy something to which 
he can look forward with pleasure, 
and talk to him about it, and in so 
doing you will lighten the boy’s bur- 
dens, draw him closer to you as your 
partner, your friend, your chum, and 
thus make the home life what it 
ought to be—something to which the 
boy will look back with the greatest 
pleasure twenty, thirty, or forty years 
from now. 

The boy will not get more outings 
than is good for him, and he will do 
more work and do it better for the 
sake of the promised outing than he 
can be induced to do in any other 
way. We know this from our own ex- 
perience, and we do not think the 
nature of boyhood has changed much 
in the last sixty years—not since 
father promised that we boys should 
go to the show, “to see the animals,” 
and he went with us to see that we 
did not get hurt in the circus, 





THISTLES. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us 
samples of the Canada and the bull 
thistles, and writes: 

“I send you two samples of thistles 
of which I would like to find out the 
names. I would also. like to know if 
there is any law to keep them cut, as 
I have a neighbor who is on a rented 
farm and will not cut the thistles 
covering his fifty-acre pasture.” 

The thistle samples are specimens 
of the Canada and bull thistles. The 
Canada thistle differs’ from the bull 
thistle in having deeper-cut, slenderer, 
narrower, thinner, paler, and more cut 
leaves. Its spines are less rigid and 
the flower heads are much smaller. 


It is a far more dreaded weed than 
the bull thistle. 

Concerning the law requiring this- 
tles to be cut, we quote from the lowa 





Code: “The road supervisor when 
notified in. writing that any Canada 
thistles or any other variety of thistles 
are growing upon any lands or lots 
within his district, shall cause a writ- 
ten notice to be served on the owner, 
agent, or lessee of such lands or lots, 
if found within the county, notifying 
him to destroy said thistles within 
ten days from the service of said 
notice, and in case the same are not 
destroyed within such time, or if such 
agent, owner, or lessee is not. found 
within the county, then the road 
supervisor shall cause the same to 
be destroyed, and make return in writ- 
ing to the board of supervisors of his 
county, with a bill for his expenses 
or charges therefor, which in no case 
shall exceed two dollars per day for 
such services, which shall be audited 
and allowed by said board and paid 
from the county fund, and the amount 
so paid shall be entered up and 
levied against the lands or lots on 
which said thistles have been de- 
stroyed, and collected by the county 
treasurer the same as other taxes and 
returned to the county fund.” 





THE CULTIVATION OF CATALPAS. 


An Towa correspondent writes that 
he has planted five hundred catalpas 
this spring on nice, mellow ground, 
and cultivated them right along. 
They all started to grow, but the best 
shoots are not more than ten inches 
long. He wishes to know if all the 
other sprouts and the old tree should 
be cut away, leaving the best shoots 
only, or whether the trees should be 
let alone this year. 

We would let the trees alone this 
year. After they have grown one or 
two years we would cut them off 
smoothly close to the ground. If the 
tree is vigorous it will throw up a 
shoot some eight or ten feet long 
without a branch. The other shoots 
should then be cut off. In this way 
a straight post without knots or 
branches can be grown. 
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CLIPPING BACK YOUNG 
CLOVER. 


Over a good deal of our territory 
there is a very fine stand of clover 
this year from spring sowing. The 
season has been favorable to growth. 
The physical condition of the soil 
caused by the heavy rains in May and 
June has prevented the rank growth 
of oats in most of our territory, espe- 
cially of the early varieties. Where 
oats have been drilled in instead of 
sowed broadcast, a very fine stand of 
clover and timothy may be expected, 
and where the oats have been cut 
early, before these hot days in the 
middle of July, it may be expected to 
survive. We are very much afraid, 
however, that where the nurse crop 
has been late oats a temperature of 
ninety degrees about the time of cut- 
ting will kill much of this young 
clover. Where it survives this crucial 
test the clover should be as high as 
the stubble in a very few days afier 
cutting and will give fair promise of 
abundant yield. 

Farmers should not permit this 
young clover, whether it be alsike or 
the common red, to go to seed. The 
mammoth is not likely to seed; but 
in any case, as soon as harvest is over 
and there is a little leisure, he should 
take his mower and clip back thé 
Smaller clovers so as to prevent seed- 
ing. This is a new thing to most of 
our readers we presume; but those 
who have tried it will not need to 
be urged to clip back their clover. 

The reasons for it are as follows: 

hen clover has been allowed to ful- 
fill its mission, that of producing seed, 
whether at the end of one year or 
three or four, it is very likely to die, 
#& work being done’ but if seed pro- 
duction is prevented, it will redouble 
fits energies to fulfill its mission the 
next year. Hence the clipping back 
of clover thickens the stand. This is 
not always necessary where the after- 
math is pastured; but with a view to 
the future production of the clover 
field we would prefer clipping back 
to pasturing, except in-cases where 
the pasture is greatly needed. 

There will be time enough three cr 
four weeks after harvest to clip back 
this clover, and we can assure ovr 
readers that it will he time and labor 
well spent. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said about clover, there is 
not half as much grown as should be 
in the corn states, the reason being 
the high price of seed and the un- 
Willingness of farmers to learn that 
as a rule they can not in ordinary 
years secure a heavy crop of late oats 
and a good stand of clover. 





THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Notwithstanding the wailings of the 
papers that represent Wall Street, and 
their repeated assertions that business 
could not by any possibility improve 
until the country repudiated Roose- 
yelt-and all his works and the pro- 
gressive legislatien in the various 
states in the west, business insists on 
improving. 

Andrew Carnegie used to say that 
the steel business was the financial 
barometer, and either a feast or a 
famine. The center of this business 
is in Pittsburg. The last pay roll at 
the mills, furnaces, coke plants and 
coal mines in that section was the 
largest of any paid since October of 
last year. The National Tube Works 
at McKeesport have employed 6,500 
men with a pay roll of a quarter of a 
million for the last two weeks. At 
Homestead (the Carnegie works) the 
pay roll was within 10 per cent of last 
summer. The Edgar Thompson and 
Duquesne Steel Works were within 50 
per cent of last year. The Frick Com- 
pany and the independent coke con- 
cerns have increased their pay roll 50 
per cent in the last three months, and 
there is a prediction of a 30 per cent 
addition in September. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company has increased 
its force to 75 per cent of its capacity. 
New works and works that have been 
idle are now opening up. 

This means that there will be more 
business for the railroads, and we 
May expect in the next two or three 
months to hear less complaints of de- 
crease in gross and net earnings. In 
fact, had the steel manufacturers in- 
stead of closing down reduced prices 
and kept on at work, thus increasing 
the demand by putting the price 
within the means of the consumers, 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


we should not have had so great a 
decline in railroad earnings. 

The west has not known much 
about the panic, with the exception of 
farmers who were obliged to sell their 
live stock during November, Decem- 
ber, and February. Qne of our leading 
railroad presidents predicts that the 
new crop will put business on its feet 
again. We are giad to have railroad 
men realize that the prosperity of the 
country does not depend directly upon 
the prosperity of the railroads and 
manufacturers, but upon the pros- 
perity of the farmers. 

While there are no indications of a 
bumper crop this year, we can now 
be well nigh assured of a good crop 
and perhaps of an average one. There 
are now indications of a shortage in 
other countries. Russia has been 
sending in scme rather alarming re- 
ports of the wheat crop in that coun- 
try. Seventeen provinces will have an 
almost entire failure, it is said. The 
minister of agriculture is taking up 
the matter with the Duma or Russian 
congress, with the object of providing 
means to relieve the inevitable suffer- 
ing. Similar conditions are said to 
exist in Hungary and parts of Austria. 

It seems, therefore, that there will 
be plenty of demand for all the farmer 
may have to sell, and this means good 
prices, aithough he need not expect 
to realize the exceedingly high prices 
now current. There is no reason for 
discouragement, nor is there any 
reason to fear in the near future a 
glut of farm crops such as occurred 
in the year 1895. We no longer hear 
any talk about overproduction, for the 
simple reason that the population is 
increasing quite as rapidly as the in- 
crease in acreage. 





the farmers to use a binder and thresh 
with a modern machine, which will do 
as much work in threshing and clean- 
ing in one day as the old style of 
machine would in three or four. 

When labor was cheap farmers 
mowed their hay with a scythe, raked 
it with a hand rake, pitched it by 
hand. With dear labor they use a 
mower, a horse rake, a hay loader, 
a hay fork or a buck rake and stacker. 
No man will now pitch any kind of 
hay if he can find some way of load- 
ing it by machinery and unloading the 
same way. Had labor continued to be 
cheap, we would have been going on 
at the old gait. 

When labor was cheap the farmer 
would load his manure onto the wagon 
with a fork and unload it in piles, then 
fork it again, and then scatter with 
a fork, making three handlings where 
now he finds but one to be necessary, 
and under the former method there 
was necessarily waste of manure. 

When labor was cheap we were sat- 
isfied with the old-fashioned plow 
passing through the corn row from 
two to three times in one cultivation, 
and the small harrow. Now we are 
not satisfied with anything but a large 
harrow. We have adopted the im- 
proved disk. On large farms we want 
a gang plow, and find additional horses 
much cheaper and more satisfactory 
than ‘additional hands. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the scarcity of 
labor is not an unmixed curse, but 
like many other supposed curses, 
proves to be a blessing in the end. 

The unsatisfactoriness of labor is a 
more serious matter than scarcity; for 
laboring men have not all yet learned 
that in contracting to work for the 
farmer they contract for more than 
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DREAMY SUMMER DAYS 


FOR THE ASH HAULER. 





There was a time for years when 
acres increased faster than popula- 
tion. This time is past, and increase 
of agricultural products in the future 
will not depend on an increased acre- 
age by bringing new lands under 
cultivation, but on increasing the yield 
of the acres not under cultivation. 
This will be a _ slow process, as 
are all other educational move- 
ments. For the waste of fertility 
has not yet ceased and will not 
for years to come; while the high 
prices ensuing from the increased 
acreage and decreased yield will give 
every inducement for wide-awake, 
progressive farmers to increase their 
yield by the adoption of improved 
methods. As we see it now, the good 
farmer will have his innings not for 
a year or a few years, but for many 
years to come. 





THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


Farmers almost universally make 
two complaints when discussing the 
labor problem; first, of the scarcity of 
labor, and, second, of its inefficiency. 
There is so much real, heart-breaking 
grief in connection with the labor 
problem that it may do us good to 
turn ft over and look at the other 
side and note the results of this 
searcity of labor, which is no new 
thing but has lasted for a generation. 

When labor was cheap farmers cut 
their grain with a cradle, bound it by 
hand, threshed it with the old- 
fashioned machine which was properly 
called a “man killer.” The scarcity 
of labor stimulated invention and led 





physical ability. They really sell their 
brains as well as their muscle for the 
time being. 

The trouble is that this efficiency 
can not be increased except by educa- 
tion, and this like ail other kinds of 
education is a slow process. It is not 
an education that can be acquired at 
the college, but must be acquired by 
the toiler himself -hrough doing the 
work. It can be acquired all the 
quicker if the farmer who employs 
him is himself a skilled laborer and 
has acquired a sympathy for all other 
laborers through his own experience. 

This skilled labor must in the main 
come from the farm; for while it is 
not impossible for the town boy, if 
taken young, to develop the skill re- 
quired on the farm, the town has 
stronger drawing power for the young 
as yet than the country. Farmers get 
little help from the superabundance 
of labor in the towns and cities, sim- 
ply because these skilled laborers in 
town prove themselves the most un- 
skilled of ail on the farm, and often 
they are too old if not too unwilling 
to acquire the skill which farm work 
now demands and will demand for all 
time to come. For the more improved 
machinery the farmer is obliged to 
have, the greater the amount of skill 
and ability it requires to handle it; 
and this, like ail other education, can 
be acquired only by the actual doing 
of it. Real skill in handling machin- 
ery and caring for live stock can not 
be acquired at school or out of books 
or papers. These at best can but give 
suggestions. The real work of ac- 
quiring the skill must be done on the 
farm and by the man himself. 
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THE ARMY WORM. 


An Adair county, Iowa, correspond- ) 
ent sends us some samples of army 
worms, and writes: 

“I have eighty acres of timothy 
which I intended cutting for seed, but 
a kind of worm which we call army 
worm has so eaten off the heads that 
I am cutting the timothy for hay 
Neighboring fields are affected in the 


same way. Have we named the 
worms correctly?” 
A peculiar and eomforting fact 


about the army worm is the fact that 
after becoming destructive in one 
locality it does not again become a9 
for a number of years. When they do 
come, however, they do their damace 
almost before one is aware of their 
presence. When they have once 
started working on a crop there is 
practically nothing that can be done. 
If one is aware of their approach, how- 
ever, a deep furrow may be plowed 
around the field which they are about 
to attack and they may be headed off. 
The army worm is a naked, dark col- 
ored worm about an inch long. Along 
the sides of its back are three narrow 
yellow stripes, while further down on 
the side is a wider yellow stripe. The 
worm feeds on all the grasses from 
blue grass to timothy, the small 
grains, and corn. It has a habit of 
climbing the stalks of grasses and cut- 
ting off their heads. The worms are 
the larval form. Three broods are 
produced during a season. The worms 
of one brood, after pupating, come ont 
as moths which lay the eggs for the 
next brood. The worms of the last 
brood winter over to pupate and come 
out as moths the mext spring. The 
army worm is almost always held in 
check by nature, and it is only rarely 
that the weather conditions are so 
favorable and the parasites which 
prey on it so few as to allow the 
army worm to become formidable. 





FEEDING RANGE SHEEP. 


Peter Jansen, of Nebraska, one of 
the heaviest sheep feeders in the coun- 
try, says on the subject of starting 
range sheep on feed: 

“When the sheep arrive hungry and 
gaunt from the range or stock yards 
put them into the yards at once and 
feed on hay and other roughage for a 
day or so until they get accustomed 
to their new surroundings. I start 
sheep on oats and corn mixed half 
and half. Oats are best, but cost 
more. Bran may be used as a substi 
tute for oats. 

“In thirty days from the beginning 
strong wethers will eat one and one- 
half pounds grain per day, and this 
is all they should have for some time. 
If oil cake costs not over $25 per ton, 
two to three ounces of it a day to 
each sheep will pay. My favorite 
ration is two-thirds shelled corn, one- 
third oats, with a little oil cake or 
bran, or, if possible, both. 

“For roughage alfalfa is much the 
best, but in the absence of that I use 
sorghum and Kaffir corn, and have 
made some very fat sheep with noth- 
ing but straw. Feed plenty of hay or 
its substitutes. Of course, you will 
furnish pure water and salt. Not more 
than 500 head should be kept together, 
and 300 is better. While many sheep 
are fed annually in open yards with- 
out sheds, I prefer a good shed open 
to the south, as the sheep are in bet- 
ter quarters in case of a blizzard. 
Keep yards and sheds well bedded.” 
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WILDERS 


WHIRLWIND 
SILO 
#4 FILLER 


green or dry fodder and 
cut hay or straw. Our cat- 
alog explains why Whirl 
winds succeed where 
others fail. Carried in 
stock at principal trans- 
fer points. Pamphlet,— 
*How and Why to Filla 
Silo,” sent free. 


Will fill 
your 
Silo with 
any Pow- 
er from 
4H-Pup. 

















WHAT DO You SAY? 


ome 
beet investment they ever made was 
they bought an 


Hand 
Electric "= Wagon 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set tof the best ‘steel wheels 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 
aranteed not to break nor work 
and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO..B0x 42. Quinoy, tit. 








esis People Killed! 


Lightning Destress RE LIVES in a Year 
in Railroad Accidents. 
Would = have believed that—or that about 15% of 
the fire losses paid by Insurance Companies in the 
country every year are caused by lightning—tha 
about $6,000,000 a year in iat statistics fo prove it 
You have only” to look at statistics to 
Do you know that lightning could N 


of nature that control lightning ? 
Lightning is the sim —y oe? in the wort, and 
everyone ought be ts d >} Every- 





Simply write us a postal f book on ‘*The 
Laws of Lightning.” It tells what rTighining is—why 
it strikes only when resis by people who don’t 


conform to its laws, and never molests those who do, 
You need this book if you value the lives of your 


family, the contents of your —your house; your 
happiness—your savings. @ 

You cannot afford to be without this great, little, free book 
ancther 24 hours. so write us a poe and get it teday—now,. 


Book printed im English. mian and Norwegian. 


National Cable& Mig.Co., 18 Cable St..Niles,Mich 





2, 3, 4 and 6-Horse Eveners 


For SULKY, GANG and DISC PLOWS 
Ask Your Dealer for ‘‘Heider’’ 
Eveners, or Write Us 


HEIDER MFG. CoO., 
Mfrs, of all kinds of Eveners, Ladders, Etc. 
Dept. Pe CARROLL, IOWA. 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


Die T z& 


LANTERNS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘*DIETZ’’ 
macocey R. £E. DIETZ COMPANY wew ronx 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
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beets, Rockford Engine Wks, 

Rockford, lil, The Basine That’ 
Any Style 

Engine. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
Do Not Fail to See the Exhibit of the Famous Baveupett Reller-Bearin 
ws Augus 


ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Of all that is good, Iowa affords 
the best.” This is the high standard 
Iowa has adopted, and to show that 
her cattle come up to the standard 
we cite the record of the steer fed by 
our College of Agriculture and shown 
at the last International. 

This steer surpassed all records and 
made the record standard higher. 
The judge pinned the grand cham- 
pion ribbon on him. Then the price 
he sold for was beyond any prede- 
cessor. The percentage of dressed 
beef was higher than any other. These 
are things that all Iowa is proud of, 
but the next record he made not only 
surpassed all others but was a sur- 
prise, and we are not so proud of it; 
in fact, our pride is quite cut, for 
when the government inspectors ex- 
amined the carcass they said “You 
are tubercular; you are not suitable 
for human food. You are condemned, 
and must go to the rendering tank.” 


This steer is an object lesson. He 
was fed under the supervision of 
scientific specialists, and we presume 
he was inspected by the college veter- 
inarian. After passing through the 
hands of these experts he was not sus- 
pected. Then there was the experi- 
enced judge, the practiced eye of the 
bidders and buyé¢r, and the thousands 
of sight-seers. He passed all these 
without a suspicion, and not until the 
government inspector found him with 
his hide off was he suspected. It 
seems, then, that condition does not 
indicate tuberculosis unless the ani- 
mal is in the later stages. 

It makes us farmers feel a little bit 
nervous to know this, for when we go 
to the pasture now to salt the cattle 
we find they have abandoned their 
winter apparel and now are out in 
their new spring suits, looking so fat 
and so sleek; and then to feel that 
they may have tuberculosis is not a 
pleasant sensation. 

Statistics tell us that live stock 
tuberculosis is on the increase. The 
government inspectors found over 
15,000 tubercular animals in 1901 at 
the various inspected slaughtering 
houses. In 1903 they found over 
87,000, nearly six times more in two 
years. What are we to do? We sup- 
pose you will answer’ that we will 
have to clean up, or rather, that you 
fellows who have it in your herds 
should clean up; but our herd is all 
right. We hope this is true, but how 
do you know? 

We have been told, and have read, 
that the tuberculin test is not accu- 
rate, and mary people believe it. Our 
state veterinarian says that experi- 
ence teaches that 98 per cent of the 
responses to the test are correct. 

On the 12th of iast March we were 
at the Agar packing house in Des 
Moines, and were permitted to go on 
the killing floor and see ten head of 
cattle killed that had responded to 
the tuberculin test. Each of the ten 
showed tubercular, either in the head, 
throat, or other organs. A two-year- 
old Short-horn steer, that was fat and 
sleek, show2d it the worst, and was 
condemned and sent to the rendering 
tank. Two grade Jersey cows that 
were thin but did not show tubercular 
very much were condemned because 
they were emaciated. The owner said 
they were good creamers and put the 
fat in the milk pail instead of storing 


jit in the body in the shape of tallow. 


‘The others, consisting of cows, two 


coming‘three years old and one heifer 
eighteen months old, were passed for 
dressed beef, and brought dressed beef 
prices in their class. The owner re- 
ceived pay for the hides of the three 
condemned. 

Following these were some fat, pure 
bred Short-horn cows, said not to be 
breeders, and we had but just returned 
to the chief inspector’s office when 
word came from the floor inspectors 
for the chief inspector to return “and 
see about those pure bred _ Short- 
horns.” The fattest was nearly rot- 
ten. The loin looked as if it had been 
bruised from pounding. The inner 
lining was covered with what we will 
call buttons about the size of our 
finger-nail. The lungs were filled with 
pus, and yet she had heavy kidney 
fat Returning, the doctor said: 
“This is too bad; the packers paid 
sixty dollars for that cow, and only 
— I condemned $400 worth of 

ogs.” 

Who stands these losses? You say 
the packers; and it is good enough 
for them after their treatment of the 
producers last winter, 


Of course we: 





All Steel Wagon at the Des Moines, lowa Stat 


The wagon will be exhibited in the Ohio Cultivator Buildi 
ment Row, Location 123, where we shall be glad to meet our 


(7) 995 


at the end of fae 
ds and explain to 


them the wonderful qualities and ghuatieu of this new wagon. 


( Rut Running 
Rolier- 

Bearing “iS 
Steel Wagon 


This is the wagon you bu 
it Goes away with tire setting, 


channels and angles. 


and spokes above as well as below. 


a 5,000-lb. load anywhere. 


John Deere Plow Co., Kansas 
John Deere Plow Co., St. Louis, 
Jehn Deere cuew Goo Siean Ind. 
John Deere Plow C 

John Deere Plow Co. New 
John Deere Plow Co., Omaha, Neb. 








once for all. 
oes not dry out, rot nor rattle. 
Running-gears are made of steel in its’ s 
Roller bearings enclosed like automobile. Wheels 
have staggered spokes, no dish, weight borne equally by every part, b 


bearings make draft over a third lighter. 

The Davenport is noted for its smooth, quiet running. 
If your local dealer does not handle the 
Davenport, write direct to the Davenport WagonCo. Write for CatalogueF 


tire 
Oil without removing wheels. Roller 
It’s good for 





It is built to last a lifetime; 


strongest forms; I-beams, 














THE BEST SCALE FOR FARM USE 





This Is It. 


_ Lennox Improved Pitl Pitless Scale 


Write yey ¢ Bead for our Illustrated 
ing all about Lennox Scales. 
please. Address 


vo - - 


ogae, tell- 
Mention Wallaces' os Farmer, 


LENNOX MACHINE COMPANY, 
26 W Street, 


Makers also of the Famous _~ Gaao- 
line Kngines, the oe FS =< quality considered the 
cheapest engines you can bi 











Guaranteed harmless. Sample free 


ADDRESS 
L. H. THOMAS, 





THE IMPROVED WORLD-BEATER ANTI-ROOTER 


for hogs, shoats and pigs is now before the poout. It 
will do the work while ringi ng & and cutting will 


THOMASVILLE, ILLINCIS | 
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SORBY VACCINE CO., 





H06 CHOLERA VACCINE 


Successfully used upon 700,000 head of swine. 


163 Randolph St., 














= Immune Hog—Come to Stay [FF 


eo) 
A postal card to the undersigned will bring vou proof that Immuning is the only EF rs = 
safe way to bave cholera proof hogs. Write today. 4 


Box W, 
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wae ROBT. RIDGWAY, 






AMBOY, INDIANA 








all have that feeling of resentment, 
and it would be nice if the packers 
would stand the losses; but they don’t. 
They have it all in their hands, and 
they are amply able to take care of 
themselves. They say to their buyers: 
“We bought so many tubercular ani- 
mals last month and lost money on 
them; we are not to blame if the 
farmers produce tubercular animals, 
and we expect them to stand the 
losses, so cut the price ten or fifteen 
cents on all cattle and hogs bought.” 
Thus the producer pays the losses on 
the tubercular animals, even if his 
stock is not tubercular. This does not 
look like a “square deal,” but we will 
have to take our medicine until we can 
make the other fellow clean up. 
Cc. W. STEWART. 
Polk county, Iowa. 





DETASSELING CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Does Mr. C. D. Smith, of Edgar 
county, Illinois, as mentioned on page 
782, detassel any full rows of corn? 
Does he detassel weak and barren 
stalks?” 

I do not detassel any of the rows 
or parts of rows or barren stalks. I 
do not think there is anything to be 
gained by it. The first year I did de- 





tassel the barren stalks in a few rows, 
and in a few other rows I pulled out 
the barren stalks, but I could not see 
that it was of the least benefit, and 
have not done so since. 


I believe the barren stalk is just a 


freak—a happen so—not caused by 
heredity, but caused by some influ- 
ence upon the stalk or root, possibly 
the weather conditions. The barren 
stalk, not producing any corn, has no 
means of propagating its kind, except 
possibly to a small extent through 
the pollen. Even then, should that 
be so, in a year or two that possibil- 
ity would be so small that it could 
not be considered. 

As to-detasseling to prevent in- 
breeding I am doubtful if there is 
anything to be gained. It is possible 
and very probable that none of the 
pollen, or a very small amount of it 
at least, ever fertilizes any of the ear 
on the stalk on which the pollen grew, 
but is blown by the wind to other 
stalks. This may be seen to be true 
when a‘stalk grows in an isolated 
place—the pollen is blown away, and 
hence the stalk produces no corn or 
but a few scattering grains. There- 
fore in the ear-to-row-plot I do not 
think there is anything to be gained 
by detasseling. 

Cc. D. SMITH. 


Edgar county, Illinois 
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Hearts ‘and Homes. 
"This department ts conducted by Mrs. Hewnr 
washes. -_, ietaae, Towa. who iavites contribu- 


These are trying days on the farm, 
both for the men folks and the 
women. It is early to rise and late 
to bed, with fourteen to eighteen 
hours of hard work between. The im- 
portant thing for the sisters to do is 
to get through this time just as easily 
as possible and without adding to their 
heavy burdens by unnecessary worry. 
One can do an immense amount of 
physical labor without harm if the 
mind is free and clear, but when 
mental worry is added to physical 
labor we have a combination which 
has proved the death of many a 
woman. Take things easy. Do your 
work In the very best way possible, 
but don’t fret yourself into nervous 
prastration if everything does not 
come out exactly as you would like to 
have it. 











It is less than a month now until 
the Iowa State Fair opens. Every 
year I think I can see an increasing 
number of our sisters attending, but 
there are not nearly as many of them 
come as should. Why not begin to 
plan now to spend at least two days 
at the fair next month It will do you 
good to get away from the farm and 
home affairs for this short time. If 
you do not live too far away from Des 
Moines, plan to drive in and camp on 
the ground. This will give something 
for the whole family to look forward 
to. If you live too far away to make 
this practical write to the Secretary of 
the. Commercial Club, Des Moines, 
Towa, and ask him for the addresses 
of-So0me families located in a good 
part of town who will have rooms to 
rent during the fair. Make your ar- 
Trangements all in advance so that 
when you come to Des Moines no time 
will be wasted in looking for rooms. 





GENERAL FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
The Federation represents forty- 


six states, 5.000 clubs, and over $00,000 
members. No secret society, political 
or sectarian organization. card or 
social club, or any that has not a 
definite purpose in view. is admitted 
Its influence extends to foreign lands 
as well. At the ninth biennia! recent- 
ly closed in Boston, and the best we 
have ever had. a delegate came from 
far-off China to represent the Ameri- 
can women there Mrs Sarah Platt 
Decker, the president for four years 
past, has splendid executive ability 
owing partly to her long training in 
Colorado, a state where equal rights 
are granted. 

The biennial lasted eight days with 
but one play day, at Newport, where 
aciam bake and fish dinner was given 
on Easton's Beach. On our ocean 
drive we were shown the homes of 
Wealthy and cultured people, such as 
the Vanderbilts, William Thaw, Ban- 
eroft the historiam.~and others too 
numerous to mention, all very beauti- 
ful homes. The sail on the ocean was 
a delight, and the hospitality of the 
Rhode Island people was unbounded. 
They spent five thousand dollars to 
give the ladies this charming day 

Business sessions were conducted 
every morning with a promptness that 
proved the capacity of women. Nota 
man was present except for brief ad- 
dresses at the evening sessions; no 
place was prepared for them, the 
Women (over three thousand) filling 
Symphony Hall to overflowing. Woe 
to the tardy member; for she found 
the doors closed and women in charge 
or the various entrances upon whom 
no entreating could prevail. The 
evening when the various state presi- 
dents gave their reports was one of 
the best. as it taeght women business- 
like methods and to make good use of 
time. Three minutes was the limit 
allowed a speaker, and those who in- 
dulged in a flowery peroration 
never forget the sound of the gavel as 
it fell before they could tell what their 
states had done since the last 
biennial Mrs John Nash. of Iowa. 
gave one of the very best reports in 
a.clear direct manner that made Iowa 
women proud of her ability. 

One of the best addresses was that 
given by Senator Beveridge, of In- 
diana, on “National Legislation On 
Child Labor.” He spoke of children 
from five to fourteen years of age who 
never heard the word play, who were 
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pulled from their beds at 4 o'clock in 
the morning, and driven to work in 
distant factories. where they stood at 
their work from 6 a. m. to 6 p. mM, 
when others were brought in to work 
through the night. He said that only 
organized effort such as that by 
women’s clubs and American woman- 
hood could end this child slavery. Mrs 
McCormack of Chicago, a daughter of 
the late Mark Hanna, made a most 
impressive plea against child labor. 
Forestry and the preservation of 
trees, library extension, pure food, and 
household economics were all dis- 
cussed. Mrs Bob Burdette, of Cali- 
fornia, gave one of the best talks on 
the latter subject. “Dish washing 
must be done; let us see that it is 
well done. Let us classify, simplify, 
jollify and glorify our work.” 

Boston is a most attractive and his- 


toric place, with its “Street of the 
chosen few,” where Julia Ward Howe 
and other notables live. To have 


seen the homes of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Thomas Bailey Aldrich and 
other well known people was a rare 
privilege, to have a seat in Trinity 
(Phillips Brooks’ church) was indeed 
a pleasure, and curiosity was gratified 
in seeing Mrs. Eddy’s marble temple 
of grandeur. Our friend at Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, gave us lovely drives 
through the city parks and Arboretum. 
The hospitality of Boston people can 
not be excelled. May they be blessed 
a thousandfold for their genial hos- 
pitality. 

The accident at Newport on the 
Ocean drive, that caused injuries to 
eight of our members and the death 
of Mrs. Winn, of Malden, Massachnu- 
setts, was a sorrow to all, as was the 
passing away of Mrs. Henrietta Shute, 
a delegate from Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
soon after getting on the boat for a 
sail. She was taken to a hospital, but 
all efforts to restore her proved un- 
availing. I had been with her until 
twenty minutes previous, waving 
goodby as she got off the trolley car 
at the Casino to take the boat. We 
had planned to attend the forestry 
meeting that evening, and involuntar- 
ily I watched the little figure in light 
gray dress and bonnet over her’ silvery 
hair, and the smiling face as_ she 
turned away. No one enjoyed 
biennial more than she; and it seemed 
a fitting close'to a beautiful life that 
she should die amid the scenes of her 
youth, near Concord, the place of her 
birth. I talked with Mrs. Decker in 
the morning and she told me meorial 
services would be held. As few knew 
of them, I sat alone in the Iowa dele- 
gation. The Boston Ladies’ Orchestra 
played “Traumerei;” and thus another 
page in life was turned. 

The incoming president, Mrs. Philip 
Moore, of St. Louis, will ably carry on 
the work so well done by Mrs. Decker. 





CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


The Iowa Congress of Mothers is an 
organization, which federated with six- 
teen others in different states, com- 
pose the National Congress of Moth- 
ers. This was first organized at Chau- 
tanqua, New York, in 1896, and has 
for its object the study of the needs 
of childhood. 

Mrs. Walter Brown, of Des Moines, 
president of the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers, has done excellent work in 
this field. In a recent talk she said: 

“To organize a meeting of mothers 
requires no special preparation, great 
intellectual power or genius, but a 
deep appreciation of the need of such 
a work is necessary. By writing to 
the state organization you may receive 
helpful literature calculated to assist 
in the organization and maintenance of 
a mother’s club. 

“President Seerley says: ‘It is ap- 
parently not realized that schools 
without good homes are rather weak 
affairs in developing and training chil- 
dren, and that schools without the 
hearty co-operation of these homes 
are incompetent to do their work.’ He 
condemns the disregard for health 
conditions in the majority of school 
houses. We would be glad to assist 
in a friendly competition between 
clubs for more healthful and attractive 
school houses. Trees, flowers, fences, 
and internal schoo! house improve- 
ments would soon become a part of 
the expression of a mother’s club in 
connection with the school. This testi- 
mony has never failed to come from 
the teachers in a school so assisted, 
that a mother’s club works always for 
harmony. The school house, the 
teacher, the scholars, and the parents 
themselves are helped and the good 
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of it all is invariably reflected ‘into 
the home. 

“Let us work together for better 
motherhood and thus for purer 
thoughts, better impulses, and more 
wholesome conduct in our children. 
Let us co-operate with our teachers 
understandingly and assist to better 
conditions in: our schools and school 
buildings. Let us be keen to the in 
terests and responsibilities that God 
has placed upon us as women. 

“Our state needs a wisely conducted 
mother organization, ready to respond 
and act concertedly to all justifiable 
demands for the good of all mothers, 
all homes, all schools and all children 
of our state. The cause belongs to 
every individual mother in the state. 
Our papers come to us with reports 
that a ‘political club has been organ- 


ized in a certain locality with one 
thousand members.’ Should our 
politicians be more alert to their 


responsibilities than we mothers who 
are dealing in the most valuable coin 
of our nation—the youths of our state 
and of our nation? 

“The testimony to our inefficiency 
as good mothers is everywhere seen 
on the street. Every unnecessarily 
di~' child, every child indicating pov- 
erty of mind or body, testifies and pro- 
claims incompetent motherhood or 
parenthood. Every home, every school, 
every community needs the aid and 
inspiration of organized motherhood.” 





USE AND ABUSE OF TELE- 
PHONES. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

No invention of modern times has 
been of greater importance to the 
farmer than the invention and prac- 
tical development of telephones, and 
no progressive twentieth century 
farmer can afford to be without this 
accessory to his equipment. 

The importance of the telephone no 
one will question, but few realize the 
extent to which the abuse of the tele- 
phone is carried. I do not now refer 
to the fact that children are allowed 
to injure the instrument or even to 
annoy people by whistling and call- 
ing over the lines. Children must not 
be blamed for this, as if they are 
taught to be careful they will keep 
away from the ’phone except when 
using it as all patrons are entitled to 
use it. 

The abuse of the telephone has to 
do with its needless use. Do the 
women who idly chatter along the 
line for ten minutes or more realize 
that often they are inconveniencing 
other patrons? My husband never 
uses the ’phone except for business 
purposes, and he seldom takes down 
the receiver that he does not have to 
wait a considerable time while women 
discuss the particular pattern used in 
making a dress, or the particular 
recipe used in making a cake, etc. 
Sometimes, when he has his horses 
hitched and waiting, and is in great 
haste to start on a trip, he is forced 
to wait almost one-half hour while 
neighbor women exchange household 
gossip. Other farmers must be an- 
noyed as much as he, and this is 
therefore a plea to the women to limit 


.their conversations to five minutes, 


unless circumstances are such as to 
render further conversation necessary 
(which will not happen once in a 
year). The telephone is a wonderful 
addition to rural comfort and con- 
venience. Let us not abuse it. - 
COUNTRY WOMAN. 





SUMMER CURING MEAT. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Our pet meat cure, tested for fif- 
teen years: “Dried Beef: For every 
twenty pounds of beef take one pint 
of salt, one teaspoon saltpeter, one- 
fourth pounds brown sugar. Divide 
into three equal parts and rub well 
into beef on three successive days. 
Lay in earthen or porcelain vessel and 
turn each day in brine it will make. 
In one week hang up to dry.” 

We use it many ways. Cut beef all 
from bones, pack in layers in crocks, 
sprinkling each layer with above cure 
in same proportions. Pack very tight 
to within two inches of top and pour 
smoking hot lard over it. This will 
keep either beef or pork for weeks 
just as sweet as fresh meat. But do 
not trust this way too long in warm 
weather. Fry and pack in gallon 
syrup buckets, keeping the bucket on 
a grate on the range and meat very 
hot while filling Keep lid on the 
bucket tight between fillings. This is 
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very important if you wish it to keep » 
well for summer meat. 

Beef and pork sausage cured 
same way and put down will keep. 

For liquid cure use same propor- 
tions, adding water enough to cover 
meat. Weight it and keep every part 
under the cure. 

Bring water and ingredients to boil: 
cool, and pour over meat. It must be 
thoroughly cooled. After three days 
lift out meat, bring liquid to boil, skim 
off the heavy scum, cool thoroughly. 
and pour over meat again. This 
draws the blood out of the meat. 

We have kept veal and mutton 
dressed in August this way, never 
losing a pound. The threshing hands 
ate it like it was good. 


the 
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“HOT WEATHER” ADVICE. 


The government expert on the way 
to preserve life amidst hot summer 
weather sums it up this way: 

Eat in moderation. 

Select light meats. 

Do not drink alcoholic beverages 

Eat largely of cooked fruits and veg- 
etables. 

Don’t fret; don’t worry. 

Seek the society of cheerful 
sons. 

Take open air exercise in modera- 
tion. 

Eat one-fourth less in summer than 
in winter. 

Then he proceeds to elaborate the 
points on living while “Old Sol” is 
pouring down hot flashes upon your 
head. Dr. Wiley says: 

“Why get excited over the heat? It 
only becomes twice as great then, and 
the first thing people know, they have 
exhausted themselves worrying about 
it. Forget it. Make up your mind 
that it isn’t so hot, after all, and you'!! 
find that it isn’t, in reality. No, that 
isn’t Christian Science. It’s common 
sense. 

“Now, there are certain rules which 
persons should observe in their sum- 
mer diet. Overeating is bad at any 
time, but in the summer time it is 
almost fatal. Eat very lightly, and if 
you must have meat, then eat the 
lighter meats. Do not load your 
stomachs with heavy meals. One 
should eat one-fourth less in the 
summer than in winter. 

“Exercise moderately, and by al! 
means be careful. Make up your mind 
that you will not be the one in the 
crowd to say the first gloomy thing 
or to complain first about the heat. 
Seek the society of cheerful people 

“Another thing which should be 
rigidly avoided is alcoholic drinks. 
Summer time is not the time to in- 
dulge in these things. They heat the 
blood, and, if taken excessively, or 
even in a little more than moderaie 
manner, they will upset the entire sys 
tem. It is dangerous to drink in the 
summer time, and my advice would 
be to forget all about the highball and 
the stein.” (This advice might be 
made a little more sweeping and ap- 
plied to all seasons.) 

Dr. Wiley further suggests that open 
air exercise these days should be 
taxen in moderation, and that cooke: 
fruits, rather than raw, make a good 
hot weather diet. But, above all, Dr 
Wiley urges that a clear, undisturbed 
mind is the best antidote for heat tha’ 
he knows.—Exchange. 
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Many farm homes now have all the 
conveniences of the city, furnace, hot 
and cold water, bath room, etc. Many 
more could if they only would. ff 
the men folks cannot be persuaded to 
put in all these things at once, start 
by putting in the soft water. It will 
not be very expensive to put a tank 
in the top of the house or a pressure 
tank in the ground outside and run 
pipes to the kitchen sink. With 2 
force pump the tank can be filled in 
a few minutes morning and evening 
by the men folks and the water will 
be where it is needed by the house- 
wife. As soon as harvest is over 
begin to plan for a start in the way 
of securing some of these con- 
veniences which mean so much in 
lightening the house work. 


A BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Highland Park Business College !* 
the most complete school of the kind to 
be found in this country. 

Anyone wishing a Business Course, 2 
course in Shorthand and Typewriting, 
Telegraphy or Penmanship, : ould write 
the school for \ 7 is a splendid 


place for parents to send their boys and 
girls for a Sessess education. 
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DAVID ANOINTED AT BETHLEHEM | | nor yet-asa 5 saint. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 2, 1908.—I Samuel 16: 
1-13.) 

“And Jehovah said unto Samuel, 
How long wilt thou. mourn for Saul, 
seeing I have rejected him from being 
king over Israel? fill thy horn with oil, 
and go: I will send thee to Jesse the 
Beth-lehemite; for I have provided me 
a king among his sons. (2) And 
Samuel said, How can I go? if Saul 
hear it, he will kill me. And Jehovah 
said, Take a heifer with thee, and say, 
Iam come to sacrifice to Jehovah. (3) 
And call Jesse to the sacrifice, and I 
will show thee what thou shalt do: 
and thou shalt anoint unto thee whom 
I name unto thee. (4) And Samuel 
did that which Jehovah spake, and 
came to Bethlehem. And the elders 
of the city came to meet him tremb- 
ling, and said, Comest thou peaceably? 
(5) And he said, Peaceably; I am come 
to sacrifice unto Jehovah: sanctify 
yourselves, and come with me to the 
sacrifice. And he sanctified Jesse and 
his sons, and called them to the sacri- 
fice. (6) And it came to pass, when 
they were come, that he looked on 


Eliab, and said, Surely Jehovah's 
anointed is before him. (7) But 
Jehovah said unto Samuel, Look not 


on his countenance, or on the height 
of his stature; because I have rejected 
him: for Jehovah seeth not as man 
seeth; for man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but Jehovah looketh 
on the heart. (8) Then Jesse called 
Abinadab, and made him pass before 
Samuel. And he said, Neither hath 
Jehovah chosen this. (9) Then Jesse 
made Shammah to pass by. And he 
said, Neither hath Jehovah chosen 
this. (10) And Jesse made seven of 
his sons to pass before Samuel. And 
Samuel said unto Jesse, Jehovah hath 
not chosen these. (11) And Samuel 
said unto Jesse, Are here all thy chil- 
dren? And he said, There remaineth 
yet the youngest, and behold, he is 
keeping the sheep. And Samuel said 
unto Jesse, Send and fetch him; for 
we will not sit down till he come 
hither. (12) And he _ sent, and 
brought him in. Now he was ruddy, 
and withal of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to look upon. And Jehovah 
said, Arise, anoint him; for this is he. 
(13) Then Samuel took the horn of 
oil, and anointed him in the midst of 
his brethren: and the Spirit of Jehovah 
eame mightily upon David from that 


day forward. So Samuel rose up, and 
went to Ramah.” 
We will miss almost entirely the 


real meaning of this lesson if we lose 
sight of the religious or spiritual evo- 
lution, or, in religious phrase, revolu- 
tion or revival, that had been going on 
among the Israelitish people during 


the lifetime of Samuel. At the be- 
ginning of Samuel’s career. the 
nation was at its lowest moral ebb. 
The period of the judges was to 
Israel what the dark ages were to 
Christianity, and Samuel was to 
his age what Savonarola and 


Thomas a’ Kempis, among the Cath- 
olics, and Luther, John Huss, Jerome 
of Prague, and John Knox, among the 
protestants, were to the people in 
their respective days. 

In the last days of Eli the priesthood 
had become corrupt. The _ sacred 
symbol, the ark, was regarded as a 
charm, and was lost in battle. They 
were under the heel of their foes on 
every side. With Samuel came the 
hope and promise of better things. 
His, saintly life, his mature judgment, 
and above all his power with God, 
made him the center around which 
all the good of Israel gathered. He 
established schools of the prophets, 
taught music, poetry, and literature, 
inculcated in his teachings the highest 
principles of morality and righteous- 
ness, and pointed out the fact that 
all their woes sprang from disobedi- 
ence to the teachings of Moses. 

This new leaven, this aspiration for 
better things, spread through the 
nation, gradually drawing the scat- 
tered and often hostile tribes to- 
gether, thus developing a desire for 
national unity, which they in their 
blindness and ignorance believed could 
not be realized except. by a king after 
the manner of the nations round about 
them: 

. Samuel stands forth not as a Levite, 





After the loaanal 
of the ark he is never found in com- 
pany with the priesthood. He is a 
representative of the moral law, abid- 
ing and permanent, to which king and 
priest must alike yield obedience. 
From him sprang the schools of the 
prophets, the original of our schools, 
colleges, and universities. Samuel, as 
no man who lived before him, or for 
thousands of years afterwards, stood 
for education. When the demand 
came for a king, Samuel was deeply 
grieved but finally yielded to the in- 
evitable as the best thing to be done 
under the circumstances. When the 
king showed himself unworthy, Samuel 
“cried (that is, prayed) unto the Lord 
all night,” and when he was com- 
pelled to announce the final rejection 
of Saul he mourned for him as though 
he had been one of his own sons 
(I Samuel 15:35). 

At this point the lesson takes up 
the sacred narrative: “How long wilt 
thou mourn for Saul, seeing I have re- 
jected him from being kingover Israel?” 
And then he is told to indicate his suc- 
cessor. It would appear that Saul, 
notwithstanding his anxiety to have 
Samuel honor him before the elders 
of his people, was deeply incensed at 
Samuel, and there was danger of per- 
sonal violence if it should be known 


that Samuel had appointed his suc- 
cessor. He is told to go with a sacri- 
fice. In the discharge of his prophetic 
duties, which Samuel had never re- 
signed, he would be safe anywhere in 
Israel. 

In all these long years in which 


Samuel had been the central figure, 
a feeling of awe was aroused when he 
appeared. He was not only the king 
maker but the man who was in the 
confidence of Jehovah and acquainted 
with His secret purpose. Word came 
that Samuel was approaching the 
town of Bethlehem, and the elders 
came trembling and asked him the 
purpose of his visit. He told them he 
came to be with them at the village 
festival (occurring in all probability 
at the new moon). He asked them to 
sanctify themselves, that is, to ~go 
through the washings and purifications 
appointed by the Levitical law, and 
invited Jesse and his family to the 
sacrifice. 

Here for the first time we meet with 
this family which is to figure so large- 
ly in all subsequent Jewish history. 
The father, Jesse, is now an old man 
with seven grown sons, and another, a 
comparatively young man, who, as 
was the case with large families in 
those days, was regarded rather as a 
servant than as a son. There are two 
daughters who are evidently much 
older than the sons, having children 
about the age of David, and as they 
are called David’s sisters but never 
Jesse’s daughters, the fair inference 
is that Jesse had married a widow and 
that these daughters were hers by a 
former husband. There was a hard- 
ness about Joab and Amasa, sons of 
his sister Zeruiah, that David never 
could endure: “These men the sons 
of Zeuriah be too hard for me.” David 
belonged to the newer, more spiritual 
type of Israel. Joab always lived in 
the spirit of the old with all its blood- 
thirstiness, harshness, and cruelty. 

The sacrificial feast is spread and 
Jesse introduces his sons one by one 
to the far-famed prophet. It does not 
appear that either Jesse or any of his 
family had a direct intimation that 
one of his sons was to be selected as 
king. Samuel knew that, but there is 
no evidence to show that Jesse did nor 
that David did even after his anoint- 
ing. Such a matter could not have 
been concealed and would have 
brought on a crisis at once. Samuel 
was evidently impressed with Eliab, 
the oldest, and said to himself: 
Surely, this is the Lord’s anointed. 
Like Saul, he was tall, well formed, 
and with a kingly countenance, just 
what, according to the popular con- 
ception of those days, a king should 
be who had to deal with the giant 
Philistines. The time for that type 
of king was past. What was wanted 
now was not merely physical strength 
or personal prowess, but knowledge 
of men, executive ability, political 
sagacity, lion-like courage, and, above 
all, supreme faith in Jehovah and His 
righteous laws. Eliab was all right, 
except his heart, using that word in 





its broadest sense. The man needed 
now must be in sympathy with the 
prophetic school and with the broader 
and better spirit that was growing up 
in the nation. 

Six more of Jesse’s sons were intro- 
duced and passed by and the feast 
was delayed, perhaps days, until the 
young lad, David, whom it had not 
been thought worth while to bring, 
even if he was, as his name implies, 
his mother’s “darling,” was sent for 
and sanctified,-and on him, to the sur- 
prise of the elders, his brethren, and 
Jesse, and even Samuel himself, the 
oil was poured. The context.does not 
say that he was there appointed king, 
but does say that “the Spirit of the 
Lord came mightily upon David from 
that day forward.” 

Although we-are not told in so many 
words that David entered the school 
of the prophets, the great probability 
is that he did so. We find him at 
least years afterwards at home with 
them and Saul standing at their head. 
Here, doubtless, began his life-long 
intimacy with Nathan the prophet and 
Gad the seer. That he was responsive 
to these new influences and the higher 
life they reveal is quite clear from 
the concluding statement of the les- 
son above quoted. For as we read 
through all thé history of these times, 
there were special manifestations of 
spiritual power among those who were 
under the ministry of Samuel. Men 
were indued with power unfelt before; 
some permanently, like David, others 
at times only, like Saul. For as the 
lives of all sincere men testify, there 
are times when heaven seems nearer 
and they get a firmer grasp of living 
truths, so there are times in the his- 
tory of nations when they come into 
closer touch with the spirit world; for 
example, in the time of Christ and His 
apostles, in the times of the various 
reformers, in all churches, and in the 
moral reform movements in all 
nations. And David entered fully into 
the spirit of the better things .that 
were coming to Israel, and hence be- 
came not only the great Jewish hero, 
but Israel’s greatest king and the mas- 
ter of sacred song through all suc- 
ceeding ages. 





WOUNDS ON FARM ANIMALS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The first thing to gain a correct un- 
derstanding of a sane and effective 
method of treating wounds is to re- 


member that nature does the heal- 
ing and that remedies applied are 
simply for the purpose of assisting 
nature. The right mental attitude in 
this respect will tend to eliminate a 
thousand and one nostrums which are 
tried in rapid succession in the belief 
that there is somewhere, if it could 
only be found, a specific remedy with 
magical influence to bring about the 
desired recovery in a marvelous way: 
Mankind has been diligently seeking 
such remedies for thousands of years 
and is still keeping up the search. It 
is time that such a view of the situ- 
ation, which is based purely upon 
superstition, should be eliminated and 
that we-get down to principles based 
upon scientific research, and instead 
of groping blindly in the dark seeking 
the “where, ” let us always be ready 
to inquire “why.” 

The ordinary wound will heal of 
itself if not interfered with. This in- 
terference may be from germ infec- 
tion, parasites or too much meddling 
with various applications on the part 
of man. Now, let us suppose a case. 
A horse has a badly lacerated leg from 
contact with a barb wire. The first 
thing to do, of course, would be to 
stop the bleeding. This can be ac- 
complished by a tight bandage of 
clean, white muslin, tied directly over 
the wound or above it. Often the 
bleeding artery will protrude, and a 


thread can be run under it with a 
needle and the artery tied. Do not 
use flour, dirt, or cobwebs, or any- 


thing of that sort, on the wound; they 
are unnecessary and may produce a 
dangerous infection. 

Having stopped the bleeding, re- 
move the clots of blood and cut off 
the ragged edges of muscles’ with 


shears. A pan of antiseptic solution 
should be provided. Place the 
knife, shears, etc., in this solution, 


and wash the hands before beginning. 
After having cleaned out the wound, 
wash it thoroughly with the _ anti- 
septic solution. See that there is good 
drainage from the wound at the bot- 
tom. Do not allow it to start healing 
with a pocket that will hold pus. As 


latest mode 
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it is practically impossible to keep 
a wound on a horse antiseptic, it is 
not advisable for the farmer to tie 
up the wound; leave it exposed to the 
air and apply the antiseptic wash sev- 
eral times a day. Three good anti- 
septics are corrosive sublimate, which 
can be purchased at the drug stores 
in tablets all ready for use; formalin 
is good, as is also a solution of boracic 
acid. After about a week, it is well 
to change to a dry dressing. A powder 
composed of equal parts of boracic 
acid and charcoal and iodoform makes 
a very good dry dressing. Clean, air- 
slaked lime, powdered over the wound 
twice daily, is very satisfactory. The 
so-called “proud flesh” is only un- 
healthy granulation. It is seldom ad- 
visable for the farmer to interfere 
with this condition by using caustics; 
the results are usually disastrous; bet- 
ter in this case to call in a qualified 
veterinarian. If maggots should get 
into the wound, a little turpentine or 
chloroform will help bring them to 
the surface, where they may be 
picked out. I did not mention sewing 
up the wound, for the reason that in 
case of the ragged barb wire cut it is 
very seldom worth while to do so. 

A wound, to heal properly, must be 
gotten perfectly clean and free from 
germs from the start and then kept 
clean. Remember that it is largely a 
matter of keeping dangerous germs 
out and giving nature a chance. Too 
much interference is often the cause 
of tardy healing of wounds. 

GEO. H. GLOVER, D. V. M. 

Veterinarian, Colorado Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins. 


PHARMACY 
WHO MAY LEARN IT. 


Anyone who has a fair common school 
education may take up this subject and 
complete the course in seventy-two weeks. 
He will then be admitted to registration 
for a pharmacist whether he has ever had 
any experience in a drug store or not. 
Just a fair common school education is 
all that is required. No entrance exam- 
inations. Write for catalogue giving com- 

lete information. pcg Fe Highland 
ark College of Pharmacy, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
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Poultry Department. 


Beaitry, suisse ave invited to contribute Sate ex 
perience to this department. Questions relat to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. * 5; 











CULL THE FLOCK. 


It is impossible to feed fowls of 
different ages and breeds the same 
ration with best results. A growing 
pullet demands an amount of feed 
which would throw an old hen off her 
feed. A Cochin will not lay on the 
ration which Leghorns require. The 
first step in culling a mixed flock is 
to choose the hens of the same gen- 
eral type and make-up. Let the males 
be of the same breed whether or not 
the hens are. Then cull for age. For 
the breeding pen, choose ten or 
twelve of the best hens, seeking birds 
of a uniform type, with good length 
and depth, birds showing a good con- 
stitution, full of vigor and vitality. It 
is sometimes claimed that the best 
laying hens can be picked out by hav- 
ing them conform to the “egg type.” 
The egg type hen is a hen with 
slender neck, small head, long, deep 
body of wedge shape. A better 
method where trap nests dre not used 
is to study the flock. The lazy hen, 
the hen that is found on the roosts 
during the day and goes to bed earliést 
at- night, is never a laying hen. It is 
the active hen, the hen that is first 
at the feed bucket, and last to come 
in frowi foraging over the fields at 
night that fills the egg basket. 

Where the flock is not punch 
marked it is sometimes difficult to tell 
the age of a fowl from her appear- 
ance. The head is the best indicator 
of age. The underbill of an old hen 
is.so stiff that you cannot bend it 
down, the comb is thick and rough. 
In a young hen the underbill is soft 
and the comb thin and smooth. 

If a hen’s spurs are hard and the 
seales on the legs rough, she is old. 
A young hen has only the rudiments 
of spurs, the scales on the legs are 
smooth, glossy and fresh colored, the 
claws tender and short, the naiis 
sharp. 

An old turkey hen has rough scales 
on the legs, callous spots on the soles 
of the feet and long, strong claws; a 
young turkey hen just the opposite. 
The old hen has rough scaies on her 
legs, the young one smooth. The old 
turkey cock has a longer tuft or 
beard, longer wattles, and the elastic 
shoot on the nose is longer 

An old goose is known by the rough 
legs, the strength of the wings, par- 
ticularly at the pinions, the thickness 
and strength of the bill, and the fine- 
ness of the feathers. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


Ashes should not be used in the 
runs of yellow-legged fowls which are 
destined for exhibition purposes, as 
they tend to bleach the shanks. 

The best way to preserve yellow 
shanks is by giving the chicks a good 
run over fresh grass. Some breeders 
place a pan of cold water where the 
chicks must step in it in entering or 
leaving the house. Others bathe the 
legs at night with a spong wrung out 
of tepid water in which is a teaspoon- 
ful of glycerine to the pint. Kerosene 
is also used in the smallest quantities, 
just enough to brighten the shanks 
and leave no trace. The kerosene is 
also good as a repellant of insects. 








One very excellent reason for cull- 
ing growing stock severely is that 
numbers of growing chicks (or old 
birds, either, for that matter) off in 
color, shape, or markings, spoils the 
breeder's eye. Just as a musician 
comes perverted by unsound meats, 
butters, etc., so the eye loses the abil- 
ity to perceive excellence, and is not 
who is always hearing discordant 
sounds “loses his ear.” As taste be- 
annoyed by faults which would be un- 
bearable in but one bird in a flock of 
first-class Standard chosen fowls. 





Crooked toes are sometimes caused 
by a lack of bedding for the young 
chicks. When the bones are soft they 
are easily bent; nightly clawing 
against a hard surface will spoil toes 
originally straight, and cause a cut of 
from one to one and one-half points 
in the show room. 





Crooked breastbone is also some- 
times caused by roosting too young. 
English breeders of Asiatic varieties 





GOne of the oldest and best equi 
schools of the Middle West. a 
three year course in law subjects lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Also a combined course leading to the 
degrees of A. B. [or Ph. B] and LL. B. 
The location in the capital city of lowa, 


q d with the p 

state and federal, and affords excellent facilities 

for research work. The course of instruction 
has been carefully arranged—the text book, case, 
and lecture systems having been judiciously 
com bined 





Offers a course of four years based 
on four-year high school courses. 
First two years’ work taken at 
University, where anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, chemistry and other fundamentals 
are taught. Each department has 
thoroughly equipped laboratories. 
Last two years taken at New 
Medical Building. Centrally located. 
Clinical advantages unsurpassed. 


Clinics in hospitals and college free dis- 


pensary. 


Combined courses leading to the degree of 


A. B. and M. D., or S. B. and M. D. 


Drake University 
Summer School 


@ The best possible provision for instruc- 
tion of teachers in all subjects for cer-" 
tificates of any grade, for credits looking 
towards advanced standing in general 
and spscial professional lines. 

Provision for those who wish to 
begin work at any time after May 15th, 
making it possible to get three months 


MEN @ WOMEN ON 
EQUAL TERMS 


TION IN THE CAPIT. 


uous. More than 1850 students in attendance 

during the school year 1907-8. More than 
100 instructors in its faculties. Eight well 

equipped buildings. Good library facilities. 


Expenses Are Low 
‘ Students so desiring can usually find e \t 


im the vicinity. 


Fall Term opens September | 4th-1908 
Winter Term opens January 4th -1909 
Spring Term opens March 29th-1909 
Summer Term opens June 18th-1909 
Send for announcement of department in which you are 
interested. Address, 


Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 





College of Education 


GA school primarily for teachers. Offers 

course of four years, based upon high school 

courses four years in extent, leading to degree 

of B.Ed. The student completing the work may 
also receive the degree, A. B., Ph. B., or S. B., if 
work has-been properly planned. 

Two-year courses have been arranged especially 
for those preparing to teach in small high schools, 
or in the grades, and for primary, kindergarten, ora- 
tory, music, drawing, physical culture, and domestic 

science teachers and supervisors. 


The University High 
School 


€ Classical, Scientific and Commercial courses 

for students preparing for college or the prac- 

ical affairs of life. The Commercial course 

includes a thorough drill in book-keeping 

and actual business and office practice, or in 

shorthand and typewriting, including also the 
business 
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College v Liberal Arts 


@ Offers courses of four years 
based upon high school courses, four 
years in extent, leading to the degree 
of A. B., Ph. B., S.B. Courses, requir- 
ing an additional year's work, leading 
tq the corresponding Master's degree. 
Courses are also offered in combination 
with the Bible College, the Law Col- 
lege, and the Medical College. 
The system of instruction embraces @ mejor, 
a minor, and elective subjects, thus permitting 
the student to arrange sich a course a3 will bo 
best adapted to his needs. 


The . argest institution presenting 
musical iustruction in the Middle 
West. The aim is not to count 
growth by numbers of students, but 
by* their musical equipment and 
ability to present to others that which 
they studied here. 
Courses are offered in voice, piano, 
pipe organ, violin, harmony, music) 
history, piano tuning 


College of the Bible 


¢ Offers English~courses, based upon a four- 
year high school course, leading to a certifi- 
cate. Graduate course, requiring three years’ 
work, leading to the degree of B.D. Com. 
bined courses leading to degrees of A. B. 
for Ph. B.] and B. D. 

The college endeavors to make its course 

of instruction adequate to the growing de- ! 

mands of ministerial students. 

The chief purpose is to provide Biblical 
instruction on liberal and scientific princi- 
ples for students, irrespective of church 
relations, and at the same time furnish 
ample facilities in education for the 
Christian ministry. It seeks to encour- 
age an impartial and unbiased investiga- 
tion of the Christian scriptures. 








prefer to have them roost on the floor 
or on a broad shelf well bedded. 





“Prof. James E. Rice, the well 
known poultry lecturer of Ithaca, New 
York, will very likely be invited to 
make a two hours’ talk at the next 
session of the Indiana legislature in 
January, 1909. There will be a Dill 
introduced at that time for $25,000 
for poultry experimental work at 
Lafayette. The prospects are now 
that the bill will go through.” 





“Don’t cross strains too much, un- 
less you find that through continued 
in-breeding you are getting weak 
birds, and require more stamina in 
your stock. Then introduce new 
blood in the female line. And always 
have a few old birds in the breeding 
pen. Young stuff breed bad feathers. 
lanky chickens, and narrow, long 
backs.” 





As the season approaches when a 
pullet will lay its first egg it is well 
to watch her. If the pullet is noticed 
on the nest frequently in one day the 
chances are that she is having diffi- 
culty in laying. Usually she will pass 





the egg without difficulty if she is 
placed up to her thighs in water as 
hot as one can put the hand in. 
Leave her in the hot bath for ten 
minutes, then oil about the vent with 
vaseline. Very great care must be 
taken not to break the egg by 
pressure, as the result would probably 
be fatal. 





CURING FEATHERS. 


Feathers may be cured at home, and 
will furnish many a comfortable pillow 
if they are handled right.- Before the 
chicken is scalded, take the scissors 
and cut off the soft, downy end of the 
feathers about the tail. Separate the 
feathers in picking, and let dry well. 
Make the amount of lime water re- 
quired to immerse the feathers by de- 
eanting the mixture from a pound of 
quick lime to a gallon of water. Stir 
the feathers well in this two or three 
times, and leave to steep for two or 
three days. Then skim the surface 
of the water, and lift the feathers out 
to drain on a wire sieve. When 
drained, rinse them first in hot water, 
then in two cold waters, and again 
place on the sieve to dry. If an old 
hammock of the right kind of mesh 





is at hand, stretch it tightly abo 
the floor in a warm room, spread t 
feathers thinly upon it, and once a 
tap the netting with a stick and 
dried feathers will flutter through 
the floor. 

Well cured feathers command 4 
good price. The white feathers alwa) 
bring more on the market. 
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FARM PRACTICE IN CLOVER 
SEED PRODUCTION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The clover seed crop varies remark- 
ably from season to season. The yield 
may be a half bushel per acre, which 
hardly pays the expense of gathering, 
or it may ran as high as six to eight 
pushels an acre, which makes it more 
profitable than a sixty-bushel corn 
crop In the same locality we have 
found that one man may get an aver- 
age annual yield of a peck to two 
pushels of clover seed an acre while 
his neighbor may average four to five 
pushels per acre. The problem is, what 
are the factors affecting the seed yield 
of clover from season to season and 
what farm practices give the best re- 
sults 

During the past year the Office of 
Farm Management of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been 
making a study of the practices of 
some of the best clover seed growers 
it could find in that triangle of coun- 
try lying between the states of Mary- 
Jand, Minnesota, and Kansas. As is 
well known, the usual way of securing 
common red clover seed is to cut the 
first crop for hay and the second crop 
for seed if it contains seed. Probably 
more than 95 per cent of all the com- 
mon red clover seed produced in the 
United States is produced from the 
second crop. The yield by this method 
seldom exeeeds two bushels per acre 
and more often is less. 

The first crop of common red clover 
is seldom cut for seed except in a few 
localities. The belief is general that 
the first crop does not contain seed, 
and while this may be generaily true, 
“nS-Teason usually assigned for it may 
or may not be true. In the northern 
portion of this state (Michigan), 
where the growing of clover for seed 
promises much,’the universal practice 
is to cut the first crop for seed. On 
the farm of the speaker in Mont- 
moreney county, Michigan; common 
red clover has yielded eight bushels 
per acre on a field of seven acres 
from the first crop. In a neighboring 
settlement a yield of twelve bushels 
per acre was secured on two meas- 
ured acres of ground from the first 
crop. Yields of six bushels per acre 
from the first crop are common 
enough in that section as not to cause 
comment. Where the first crop of 
common red clover is cut for hay in 
the northern part of this state, or in 
northern Wisconsin or Minnesota, and 
the second crop left for seed, the yield 
is usually very light and the seed of 
low quality, probably because of the 
early fall frosts that commonly pre- 
vail in those sections. 

We have thus two entirely distinct 
practices of growing clover for seed. 
In Illinois, Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, 
Maryland, and southern Michigan the 

second crop is cut for seed and the 
first generally believed to be without 
seed. In the northern sections of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
and also in the Dakotas and Oregon, I 
understand, it is the first crop that is 
cut for seed. 

There is still a third method of 
growing common red clover for seed 
and practiced by some farmers in this 
region and south of us. The clover 
is pastured back with stock to about 
June ist to 10th, or clipped back with 
the mower set high at about the same 
date or when the clover say is one- 
fifth in bloom. The average annual 
yields by these methods on farms 
visited by the speaker have been about 
four bushels an acre for common red 
clover and five bushels for mammoth 
clover. When seed is thus made the 
main purpose of the clover crop in- 
stead of hay and seed, the seed yield 
is generally more than doubled, and 
the money returns from this crop 
Made as great or greater than from 
any other crop in the usual rotation 
of oats, wheat, clover, and corn. Our 
investigations would seem to indicate 
that it does not make any difference 
in the seed yield whether the crop is 
clipped back or pastured back. One 
method gives as good results as the 
other. 

Farmers generally are not certain 
as to why they pasture or clip back 
their clover, but they do know that 
by so doing they get larger yields of 
seed. Our entomologists, however, 
have told us the reason for the com- 
paratively light yields of seed in the 
first and second crops of clover as 
commonly grown and the reason for 
the increased yield when the clover is 
clipped or pastured back. It seems 
that the clover flower midge is largely 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


responsible. In northern . Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio, where the matter 
has been most studied, there appears 
to be two broods of the midge; the 
first brood comes out about the time 
the first crop of clover normally 
blooms and in the form of an orange- 
red larvae hardly as large as a pin- 
head feeds on the ovary of the florets, 
destroys them, and thus prevents seed 
production. The larva then drops to 
the ground, spins a cocoon about it- 
self, and undergoes its transforma- 
tions like a butterffy, finally reappear- 
ing a second time at about the time 
the second crop of common red clover 
comes into bloom. Again the midge 
usually gets a larger proportion of 
the seed than the farmer. 

Now the real clover seed farmer, 
the man who makes as much money 
on his clover seed crop one year with 
another as he does on his corn crop, 
is the man who makes his clover come 
into bloom at the time when the 
flower midge is in the ground asleep, 
undergoing its transformation, or at 
a time about midway between the 
normal blooming period of the first 
and second crops of common red 
clover. Clipping or pasturing back the 
crop in this section of Michigan to 
about June Ist to 10th, earlier than 
this date farther south, and as late as 
June 15th to 20th in northern Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, seems 
to bring the blooming period at about 
the right season of the year to avoid 
the midge. 

Now there are some other factors 
that affect clover seed production. 
For a good yield the crop must bloom 
in a dry season. This is the universal 
testimony of clover seed growers. Hot 
weather does not injure clover seed 
production so far as we can find out if 
it is dry weather. With much wet 
weather at blooming time, however, 
the crop might as well be cut for hay. 
It will contain practically no seed. 
Growers observe also that a rank 
growth of stem and leaf is inimical_to 
a heavy yield of seed. The two don’ts 
go together. There are other reasons 
for pasturing or clipping clover back; 
the straw is greatly reduced in quan- 
tity, lodges less readily, and bloom- 
ing is usually brought about at a dry 
time, and at a time when insects 
which are usually thought necessary 
to the fertilization of clover are most 
abundant. . 

Scientists are not entirely united at 
present on their theories of the fertili- 
zation of clover. Darwin covered one 
hundred head of clover to keep away 
the bees and got no seed where one 
hundred uncovered heads yielded 
2,700 seed, largely due, it was thought, 
to cross fertilization by bumblebees. 
His theory that clover is self-sterile 
is generally taught in all our agricul- 
tural books and papers and at our 
agricultural colleges and schools. On 
the other hand, Dr- Hopkins at the 
West Virginia station found the first 
crop of clover when bumblebees were 
scarce was well filled with seed. Pro- 
fessor Beale made eight experiments 
in covering clover blossoms at the 
Michigan Agricultural College. In 
some cases he got two-thirds as much 
seed under the netting as outside. In 
these and other like experiments, the 
effect of the covering on the clover 
may have been prejudicial to the pro- 
duction of seed. No one knows in the 
northern part of this state; as before 
noted, good yields of seed are obtained 
from the first crop notwithstanding 
the scarcity of bumblebees at this 
time. 

One season I counted the bees on 
an acre in northern Michigan for a 
week, then with watch in hand noted 
the rapidity with which they work. 
Stating it briefly, a bumblebee at work 
fertilizes from eight to thirty-five 
florets a minute. The older bees 
work much the faster. A young bee 
with little experience may fertilize 
only eight to fifteen florets a minute. 
The average for all bumblebees is six- 
teen to eighteen florets a minute. 
Assuming that they work ten hours a 
day and that clover is in bloom a 
month, it would take nearly six hun- 
dred bumblebees an acre to produce 
eight bushels of seed, counting sixteen 
to eighteen million seeds per bushel. 
The year we got eight bushels of seed 
per acre on our farm there were not 
one-fourth of this number of bumble- 
auee present, and absolutely no honey 

es. 

Again, John Garton, of the seed firm 
of Garton Bros., England, conducted 
breeding experiments with clover for 
eight years in England, and he states 





found 
fertile. 

This matter of whether clover is 
self-fertile or not is not of mere aca- 
demic interest to the clover seed 
grower but has a very practical bear- 
ing. On the sandy lands in the north- 
ern part of this state clover seed is 
practically the only crop that can be 
grown at a profit. This being so, 
farmers there want to know every fac- 
tor that will conduce to the largest 
seed yields. 

If clover is self-fertile what would 
be the effect on seed yield on that 
poor land of top dressing it with phos- 
phates or potash fertilizers, or of land 
plaster or barn yard manure? No one 
seems to know. In looking over the 
experimental literature of this coun- 
try I do not find that any of our agri- 
cultural colleges or experiment sta- 
tions have ever fertilized clover with 
special reference to seed production. 
We know how to increase the yield of 
hay; but we know further that a big 
hay crop and a big seed crop do not run 
parallel. On the other hand, if clover 
is self-sterile, then every clover seed 
grower, especially every seed grower 
on the light lands of the north who 
makes clover seed his main business, 
should keep an abundance of bees for 
his clover fields. 

Again, if a man is making a busi- 
ness of growing clover for seed and 
his crop is winter killed, can he plant 
his seed in the spring and get a crop 
of seed that same year? We have 
found this question answered in the 
affirmative in a large number of cases. 
At Hiawatha, Kansas, the other day 
I found a man who last fall secured 
an average of three bushels an acre 
off of 160 acres from seed sown in the 
spring. This man was warned by his 
neighbors not to let this clover go to 
seed the fall of the first year lest it 
die out and furnish him no hay the 
next season. He not only got a good 
seed crop, however, last fall, but this 
year still has a perfect stand of clover 
over the whole area and will again cut 
the crop for seed this fall. At Battle 
Creek, this state, last year I saw a 
field of clover in bloom in August that 
had been seeded alone without a nurse 
crop in early spring. On good sandy 
loam lands in northern Michigan a 
light seed crop may be expected from 
spring sowing without a nurse crop. 
Good land and spring and early sum- 
mer rains greatly favor the securing 
of a crop from spring planted seed. 
It is possible, however, to secure a 
hay crop nearly always from spring 
planting if the seed is sown alone 
without a nurse crop on clean land, 
or with only a light seeding of grain 
cut early on more weedy land—a fact 
not generally known by our farmers. 

From a recent survey of clover 
fields in several different states the 
conditions for a good yield of seed 
seem much more favorable than last 
year when so much of the clover in 
Ohio, Indiana, and [Illinois winter 
killed. 

Summarizing what we know in re- 
gard to the best practice in common 
red or mammoth clover seed farming 
it is about as follows: To get a seed 
crop make seed the main business and 
not a secondary issue. To avoid the 
flower midge, to bring the clover field 
into bloom during a dry period and 
when bees are abundant, pasture or 
clip back the crop about June Ist to 
10th in northern Indiana, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, and southern Michigan, earlier 
farther south and as late as June 15th 
to 20th in the northern part of this 
state, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The 
largest seed crop is obtained when 
the plants are comparatively thin on 
the ground and stocky; closely 
crowded plants make weak stems 
which lodge and produce very little 
seed. For seed purposes three quarts 
or six pounds per acre is sufficient 
seed to plant. On light sandy land 
put this in two inches deep. On clay 
land put it in one-half inch deeper— 
deeper in dry weather than in wet 
weather. The best seed crops are 
usually obtained on rather poor land. 
The heaviest seed yields known to the 
speaker have been obtained on clay 
land; but good yields of plump seed 
have been obtained from very light 
sandy lands. An abundance of in- 
sects, particularly bumblebees, at 
blooming time probably increases the 
seed yield, but it is not at all certain 
that bumblebees are essential to a 
seed crop. To secure continuous cut- 
tings of seed from the same meadow 
top dress the meadow with manure 
from cattle or horses fed clover hay. 
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the effect of potash, land plaster, lime 
and phosphates, and other fertilizers, 
on clover seed The grow- 
ing of clover for seed is as profitable 
to the farmer financially as the grow- 
ing of a crop of wheat, oats, or corn, 
and much more beneficial to the land. 

Before closing this paper I wish to 
call the attention of seedsmen to the 
method recently devised by Mr. H. B. 
Shaw, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
relative to an improved method af 
separating Buckhorn from red clover 
and alfalfa seed, which it so closely 
resembles in size and shape. Buck- 
horn seed is of a more mucliaginous 
character than clover seed, and this 
fact has been taken advantage of in 
the method devised. Seed infested 
with buckhorn is covered with water 
for five to eight minutes, then drained 
and mixed with fine dry sawdust. This 
sawdust sticks to the buckhorn and 
does not to the clover or alfalfa seed, 
thus making it possible to sereen it 
out. Dry sand or road dust may also 
be used instead of sawdust. By these 
methods it has been found possible to 
remove nearly all of the buckhorn 
seed fram infested lots of clover and 
alfalfa. The whole matter is de- 
scribed in detail in Bureau of Plant 
Industry Circular No. 2, which may 
be had for the asking. 

Another valuable pamphlet which 
should be in the hands of all clover 
seed-growers is the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Bureau of 
Entomology Circular 69, entitled 
“Some Insects Affecting the Produc- 
tion of Red Clover Seed.” 

c. B. SMITH. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture. ; 





PRESERVING FENCE POSTS. 


The Department of Horticulture and 
Forestry at the Ames Experiment 
Station has just concluded an agree- 
ment with the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture whereby the Forest Service wil! 
co-operate in extensive experiments 
in the preservative treatment of fence 
posts and building materials. 

Many of the railway companies, 
street car railway companies, tele- 
graph and telephone companies, and 
wharf and dock associations have 
found that treating their timber sup- 
plies with creosote increases the 
durability from 300 to 500 per cent. 
Fence posts that last only from four 
to five years under natural conditions 
will last from fifteen to twenty years 
when impregnated with creosote. 
Shingles, sills for barn frames, and 
stable planks are among other farm 
building materials that can very 
profitably be treated with creosote. 
In this experiment it is the intention 
of the experiment station to treat 
between 4,000 and 5,000 posts or their 
equivalent in other materiais. The 
station hopes to secure a large por- 
tion of those materials from farmers 
who are willing to send their posts, 
shingles, or planks to the station to 
be treated. The treatment will be 
made entirely free of charge to the 
owner, but the station reserves the 
right to keep a small number of each 
lot for analysis and study under their 
direct supervision.- The experiment 
station will be glad to hear from any- 
one who has a supply of posts on hand 
or from anyone who would like to 
have their building material treated. 
Address communications to C. A. 
Scott, Station Forester, Ames, Iowa. 





The Minnesota Farmers’ Institute 
management is now making plans for 
the institutes for the coming year. It 
is the desire to reach with a one-day 
institute every town in the state 
where a hall and reasonable accom- 
modations can be supplied, and where 
sufficient interest is shown by the 
farmers and business men to insure 
a successful meeting. All such towns 
cannot be reached each year as funds 
will not permit, but every town can 
be reached once in two years. Any 
town that did not have an institute 
last winter and wishes one this com- 
ing winter should make application as 
soon as possible. ‘The requirements 
for an institute are to furnish a hall 
heated and.with room and chairs for 
at least 200 people, and to assist in 
advertising the meeting in every way 
possible. Full information may be 
obtained by addressing A. D. Wilson, 
Superintendent, St. Anthony Park, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. j 
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1IOWA’S FENCE POST BILL. § 
An annual fence post bill of more 
than $1,250,000 is one item in the ex- een Res 
OPENING~ pense account of the farmers of a — 2 Se 
single agricultural state. It is esti- - : 

















25,000 ACRES 
WEAR KANSAS CITY, MEXICO & ORIENT RR. 


IRRIGABLE LANDS IN THE 
FAMOUS PECOS VALLEY— 
PECOS COUNTY, TEXAS { 
= down holds a valuable irrigable farm 
district number one, now being cpenes 
up for settlement in the Pecos Valley in 
Texas, the Nile of America. 

The K. C. M. & O.R. R. is opening up 
one of the richest sections of the ne 
Star State. Over one-half of the road is 
now built andin operation between Kan- 
sas City and Topolobampo, Mexico, and 
within a few months the gaps will be 
closed up and the road be in operation 
over its entire length, at which time these 
lands will be worth $100 to $500 per acre. 
These lands are now being sold in tracts 
of 40 acres or multiples there of, ON EASY 
TERMS at $90 per acre, including perpet- 
ual water right and proportionate owner- 
ship in the immense irrigation works now : 
under construction which when com- 
pleted and land settled are to be turned 
over to the purchasers of the lands to be 
irrigated—approximately 100,000 acres. 

You are now afforded a rare and excep- 
tional opportunity to secure a rieh irri- 
gated farm before the advent of the rail- 
road quadruples the price. 

Full and complete information regard. 
ing these lands together with booklets and 
maps can be had FREE by writing 


F, J. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


raming LANDS 


CHEAP—EASY TERMS 
In the best 


Section of the South 


Unexcelled for General Farming, 
Stock Raising, Berries, Frui 
and Vegetables. Cantal . 
} sm ty Peaches, A > 
, ve 
aan. Caitieensed but little 
winter feed. 
HEALTHY CLIMATE 
GOOD WATER 
LONG GROWING SEASON 
Address G. A. PARK, Gen. Im. & Ind’l Agt. 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD CO. 
LOUISVILLE, EY. 
































Toward the Rich ‘ 
Grain Fields of 


Western Canada 


go In 
@ good neighbors.schoola, 


Locate amon 
Railroads. Canada will produce this year 
ever seen. Our 
. We make terms to suit all need: 
sre tactical Wits oe Ree sass 
5 0 ree 

Cail to the West”, and other literature 

THE PORTER LAND CO., 
Paid Up Capital $1,000,000, Box 1) Relnbeck, fowa, 
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iN CLOVER 


A Book on the Re. 
sources andAdvan- |.46°)" 
space of the great i» ‘ 
Dairy Country in & 

NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
will be sent you FREER, if you send me your 
address. Herein MEADOW LAN D'S SET. 
TLEM ENT, you can buy choice lands of us for 
S1 r acre, down, balance in 15 years. Write 

ND COM'R, D. & 1. KR. KR. KR. CO., 

520 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 

This book may point your way to fortune. 
Who can tell? 

















Do You Want a Home—A Dairy Farm? 


Nothing like this since the Old Govern. 
ment Land Grant Days. “The Poor Man's 
Paradise,” a home of your own at our own price, 
on your own terms,in your own country—Pine 
County, Minnesota. The land of the “Big 
Red Clover.” The land of wonderin vegetabie 
growth, rich asa miser’s dream, prolific above and 
beyond avarice. Acknowledged by national 
award to be the richest dairy county on earth. 
Write for a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
descriptive pocket fold map, sent free on appli- 

on. 


cat 
WESTERN PROMOTION & IMPROVEMENT CC., 
Land and Townsite Dept. 
TWIN CITY & LAKE SUPERIOR RAILWAY co., 
309 Railway Bidg., Minreapolls, Minnesota 


Gentlemen—Send me map, terms, - 
tioulars aad full information. - 





Tear Out, Fill in and= 


Bend This Coupon. 














mated that the farmers of Iowa use 
posts having a value exceeding this 
enormous sum each year to maintain 
the fences on the 25,000,000 acres of 
improved land in the state. 

In making these estimates, H. P. 
Baker, formerly professor of forestry 
in the Iowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Ames, and now occupying the 
chair of forestry at Pennsylvania 
State College, figured that the farms 
of the state required 78,000,000 posts 
for fences, or 2,000 to the square mile. 
Placing the value of the posts at 15 
cents each, the cost of renewals every 
eight or nine years, which is the life 
of the post, is $11,718,000, making an 
annual bill for renewals of $1,465,000. 

Like many other farming states, 
Iowa has a lack of fence post ma- 
terial, but there is little excuse for 
this condition, according to the for- 
esters who have made studies in the 
state. A properly managed forest 
plantation will produce, when the 
trees have reached post size, 3,500 
posts, three to five inches in diameter, 
per acre; thus, it would take 22,350 
acres about every ten years to grow 
the necessary posts to supply the 
state. Iowa is said to have 200,000 
acres of planted timber, and yet the 
fence post supply is insufficient. If 
properly cared for, many of these 
plantations can be made to produce 
more timber, and thus insure the 
future post supply. 

These 200,000 acres are not at pres- 
ent furnishing the posts which it is 
estimated can actually be grown on 
22,350 acres of properly handled for- 
est land. This in itself is an aston- 
ishing statement, but there are sev- 
eral reasons for such a condition. 
They have been summed up under 
the three following heads: 

1. Failure to select species speci- 
ally suited to the region and the land 
to be planted. 

2. No protection against stock. It 
is impossible to make land produce 
both first-class stock and first-class 
trees at the same time. The animals 
eat the terminal buds of young trees, 
pack the soil so that it will not take 
up the rain, and break and bruise the 
trees, opening them to the attack of 
insects and fungi. The trees shade 
out the grass and reduce its forage 
value. 

3. Lack of protection against fire. 
Many fine plantations have been 
ruined by permitting surface fires to 
run through them. Fire protection, 
which is often given by plowing two 
or three furrows about the plantation, 
is especially important after the trees 
have reached such a size that they 
no longer recéive cultivation, as the 
litter and brush form a dangerous fire 
risk. 

Owners of planted wood lots often 
say that the land is too valuable to 
be used entirely for growing wood, yet 
it is seen that if a little more than 
10 per cent of the present area of 
planted timber were properly cared 
for, protected both against fire and 
stock, the remainder of the land could 
be thrown profitably into pasture or 
farms. As it is now, the farmers of 
Iowa have to buy many of their fence 
posts from other states, which seems 
like a burdensome and unnecessary 
expense to those who have studied 
the possibility for tree growing in 
the state. 

Foresters say that under proper 
Management there are many trees 
which can be grown in the state. The 
best species for post production are 
black locust, chestnut, catalpa, osage 
orange, Russian mulberry, and Euro- 
pean larch. Since these trees should 
be used only within their economic 
planting range and on soils adapted 
to their growth, the number for plant- 
ing in Iowa is reduced, for the greater 
part of the state, by one-half. There 
are other trees which produce good 
post material, but it always pays to 
grow the best. This means the kinds 
which are most durable in contact 
with the soil, and have the most 
rapid growth. 

Black locust is subject to the at- 
tack of the borer to such an extent 
as to make its cultivation in Iowa a 
rather doubtful proposition. In the 
southern part of the state the trees, 
once established, make very rapid 
second growth, and it is possible that 
under these conditions, with short 
rotations, small post size will be 





















_ Rust insurance is worth having. 


A strong, well-nourished man is proof 
against the attack of disease germs. 

Likewise er sturdy wheat repels the 
attack of rust—the enemy that dwarfs the 
growth, shrivels the grain, lowers the profits, 

Potash es a strong, sturdy, rust-proof 
plant—fills out the head—with a heavier 
berry. 
Commercial fertilizers are usually weak 
in Potash. Balance and complete your ap- 
plication by adding Potash—6 per cent—or 
15 pounds of Muriate of Potash to each 100 


















pounds of fertilizer. 
Potash is profit. Buy the Potash first. 


Send for New Parmer’s Note Book, 
containing facts about soil, crops, 
manures and fertilizers. Mailed free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


Monadnock Building, Chicago 
New York—93 Nassau Street 


Atlanta, Ga.—i224 Candler Bidg. 
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reached by the trees before the borer 
has done any serious damage. Black 
locust thrives on fairly good sandy or 
gravelly broken land. 

Chestnut is not suited to Iowa con- 
ditions and osage orange is subject 
to winter killing north of a line drawn 
east and west through Des Moines. 
Osage orange makes a very long-lived 
post; its only drawback is a tendency 
to split under the staple. It grows 
to best advantage on a deep, rich soil 
with plenty of moisture, but will do 
well on a variety of soils. 

European larch, though not s0 
rapid a grower as black locust, is 
suited to fairly good hilly lands. Un- 
like its relative, tamarack, it will not 
thrive in wet places. It produces good 
post and pole timber and makes good 
lumber. 

Russian mulberry is a rather low, 
dense tree, with a strong tendency to 
branch and form crooked stemg. For 
windbreak purposes around orchards 
and plantations of young hard wood it 
is especially valuable. Birds are very 
fond of its fruit, and because of this 
fact the tree is frequently planted 
near cherry orchards to prevent birds 
making ravages on the cherries. It 
grows on a variety of sites and may 
be used where better trees cannot be 
grown. 

On suitable sites hardy catalpa is 
one of the very best post trees for 
the Iowa planter. The George S. 
Waller grove in Humboldt county is 
an excellent example of what may be 
expected on fairly good lands which 
are not hilly. At twenty years of age 
the value of the ten-acre grove for 
post and pole purposes exceeded 
$2,8°9. In addition, Mr. Waller was 
furnished fuel and protection, the 
thinnings more than paying for them- 
selves in firewood. 

The trees were planted around his 
farm in a corn field. When the corn 
germinated the plants were removed 
from every other hill in every other 
row and replaced by a catalpa seed- 
ling. This made the spacing about 
seven by seven feet. The field re- 
ceived the same cultivation as though 
it had been all corn. In this way a 
half crop of corn was produced by 
the soil for two years, the trees mean- 
while receiving the best cultivation. 
Seedlings of this species can be 
raised very cheaply and as easily as 
garden vegetables. 

The United States Forest Service 
has made a number of tree studies in 
Iowa and will gladly give advice on 
planting to those desiring it. A letter 
to the Forester at Washington will 
bring the information. 





MOISTURE IN ‘BUTTER. 


Professor McKay, of the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, has worked out a 
method for testing the moisture con- 
tent of butter, which can be learned 
with a very little practice by any 
creameryman. The method is de- 
scribed fully in Bulletin No. 97 of the 
Iowa Experiment Station. This is a 
matter of considerable importance to 
creamerymen because of the law 
which limits the legal amount of 
moisture in butter to 16 per cent. 
Copies of this bulletin can be obtained 
by addressing the Director Experiment 
Station, Ames, Iowa, 








Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY 


Northwest Part of State 


Corn, Wheat, Clover and 
Alfalfa Lands 


Highly tmproved farms of 40 acres up. 
roads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many Iowa farmers here, al! prosperous. 
Most natural dairy countryin U.S. Taxes 
very low. Easyterms. Low rate of interest. 
Small cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Mo. 


Free—200-Page Book 
About Minnesota 


Compiled by the State, describing in- 
dustries, crops, livestock, property values, 
schools, churches and towns of each 
county, and Minnesota’s splendid oppor- 
tunities for any man. Sent free by 


STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. D, State Capitol, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


BUY SOUTH DAKOTA LAND 


Located in Stanley County, central So. Dakota, 
in corn and alfalfa belt, and also goed smal! grain 
country. Can be bought from ¢8 to $15 per acre. 
Rich soil, plenty rain, good water and fine healthful 
climate. No. 1 land for diversified farming. Also 
sell gilt first farm mortgages at good rate 
of interest. No betterinvestment than South Dakota 
land. If interested see or write to 


F. E. REIDINGER LAND AGENCY, Kadoka, So. Dakota 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WE WANT YOU 


To become acquainted with the Great Opportunities 
forthe Homeseeker in Aitkin and Carlton coun- 
ties, the home of the *““BIG RED CLOVER” 
where most excellent Lands for Dairying snd 
Mixed Farming, splendidly located with refer 
ence to railroads and the best of markets, can st!!! be 
bought at from $10 to $12.50 per acre and on liberal 
terms. Our new sectional maps and descriptive cir 
culars tell you all aboutit. Bree on application & 
WILSON C. BROWN, Land Com’r, 
Germania Life Bldg. St. Paul. Mina. 


Northeast Kansas Farms 


Best corn, wheat, alfalfa, clover, blue grass and 
fruit country in the world. Write for list of farms 
forsale. Some special short time bargains. 


WALTER H. HANSON, SABETHA, KANSAS 


For Sale or Exchange 


$20-acre improved farm, Wayne Co., Iowa; 2% ml. 
to good town. Want smaller farm. Write for fuil 
description and price and say what you have to offer. 
Other good farms to offer. Address 
HM. G. ARNOLD, Garden Grove, lows 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI FARMS. 

In best corn, clover, blue grass and timothy and 
small grain country. Small farms—s0, 120 and 1% 
acre tracts. Write for prices. I sell on easy terms 
and long time. Good schools and churches ; two rail 
roads, Burlington and main line of Santa Fe. ‘ 

G. W. SHACKLETT, Memphis, Missour'. 


For Sale—160 Acres 


Three miles from Alden, Freeborn County, Mins. 
Good improvements. This is a first class corn farm. 
One-fourth down, balance time to sult purchaser. 
Interest 5 percent. For further particulars wri 
R. 0. OLSON, Alden, Minnesota 


Foe SAFE and profitable farming and sure rise 
in farm values, buy here in the famous Monte- 
video all prairie country of 8. W. Minna. Nothing 
but best, black loam corn and clover lands. Som° 
great farm bargains, Ask for new price list. E. H. 
Crandall, The Land Man, Montevideo, Minn. 


Callaway Co., Mo., Farm Lands 


Best values in the corn belt. Farm list “M” tells al! 
aboutit. Write for it. 


W. ED. JAMESON, FULTON, MO. 
Mention Wauiaces’ FARMER. 
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July 24, 1808 


Yellowstone 
Park 


Nature’s Wonders— 
You see them in the Yel- 
lowstone Park. They 
will surprise and delight 
you beyond expression. 
Why not go this Summer 
via the 


NEW AND SGENIC LINE 


The UNION PACIFIC? 
This new route to Yel- 
lowstone Station—the 
edge of the Park—takes 
in all the sights —the 
Mammeth Hot Springs, 
Geyser Basins, Grand 
Canyon, Yellewstene 
Lake, Ete,, and the splen- 


did train service, protect- 
ed by the perfect Block 
Signal System of the 


Union Pacific 


makes it the most desira- 
ble route to this fascirat- 
ing region. 


Write for Books on Yellowstone to 


J. W. TURTLE, T. P. A. 
313 W. Fifth St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





‘(00 FAMILIES WANTED! 


j TO LOCATE ON OUR CLOVER LANDS IN 
| 


| PINE COUNTY. MINNESOTA. 


“RITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


NORTHERN BLUE GRASS LAND CO 
| 00M EM. 4" & JACKSON STREETS 
ST.PAUL. MINN. 











Drain Tile 


The time—Right rfow. 

The place—Any field you have. 

The TILE—VAN METER, for sure. 

Our tile are in reach of every lowa farmer. 


Write us. 
PLATT DRAIN TILE WORKS, Van Meter, fa. 


Happy Home Real Estate Agency 


- 8. D. @. JORDAN, 
Field Man and Locator. Land Att'y. 
% years experience in securing homes for the 
homeless in South Dakota, the country where Corn 
is Kimg. We willsecure a farm or home for you. 
Refer by permission to 10,000 happy homes fn central 
Seuth Dakota. Come and investigate for yourself. 
Cheap corn lands will soon be but history. For 

authentic statistics address 
@. JORDAN, Pierre, South Dakota 


THE RICHEST FARMS FOR SALE— 

Where everything grows large; in Southeastern 
Kansas; 113 miles south of Kansas City and 30 miles 
West of Missouri. Prices away be’ow their value. 
Maps and printed information. No trades. Txos. D 
Hvpearp, Erie, Kansas. 


. 
40 cleared, 40 timber; clay 
80 A. Michigan Farm 4°.ctesred. socimber: clay 
town; $18 per acre; easy terms; others. List free. 
Evans & Holt, Fremont, Mich. 


PLease Mention WALLACES’ FARMER. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


Bitter Root Valley Land 


The Marcus Daly estate offers for sale 8,000 acres of highly cultivated farm 
land on the famous Bitter Root Stock farm, suitable for fruit growing, dairying 
and diversified farming. Soll, climate and irrigation system are unsurpassed. 
This land will be sold in tracts of twenty acres or more. Long time—easy payments. 


ENGLISH AND ILLINOIS: SOIL. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A notable soil meeting was held at 
the college of agriculture, Urbana, 
Illinois, July 7th and 8sth, when 
Director A. D. Hall, of the Rothamsted, 
England, soil experiment fields, the 
oldest in the world, was a_ visitor. 
Interested land owners, men and 


women, were present from more than 
twenty counties. Trips were made to 
the university soil experiment plots 
each day. The differences in plant 
growth due to fertilizers and soil 
starvation were quite apparent at this 
season. Director Hall particularly 
commended the Illinois plan of hav- 
ing an advisory committee of repre- 
sentative farmers to co-operate in 
planning the soil investigations so as 
to get the most practical benefit out 
of them. Messrs. Frank I. Mann, of 
Gilman, and Ralph Allen, of Delavan, 
had important parts on the program in 
Morrow Hall. Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins 
explained the MIllinois experiments 
briefly. The crop rotation series now 
in its thirtieth year is the oldest in 
the United States and has proven the 
great fundamental truths that our 
commonest rich prairie land may 
within a farmer's active lifetime be 
rendered worthless for profitable agri- 
culture by the continuous growing of 
corn without returning plant food to 
the soil, and that none of our common 
crop rotations—not even corn, oats, 
and clover—will permanently main- 
tain the fertility of the soil. 

Director Hall made two addresses, 
showing himself a true teacher and 
greatly pleasing the people with his 
clear explanations and illustrations of 
the principal ideas. He talked in 
terms that all could understand and 
showed several lantern slides of Roth- 
amsted results. This glimpse at the 
fundamental facts worked out so thor- 
oughly across the Atlantic has a 
direct and practical bearing on-Illinois 
farming and cannot but strengthen the 
confidence of our farmers in the 
science that is now so earnestly and 
widely at work to solve our own 
special problems of the soil and other 
divisions of agriculture. 

Some of the soil experiments on 
the Rothamsted fields in Herefordshire 
have run_ sixty-five years without 
alteration. The work was begun by 
Sir John Bennett Lawes, a chemist, 
at his own expense. He and Sir J. 
H. Gilbert were associated in these 
tests for fifty years, and nine years 
ago the former put his laboratories, 
experiment fields and an endowment 
amounting to about £100,000 into the 
hands of trustees for the permanent 
benefit of agriculture. When the 
famous experiments were begun it 
was not foreseen that the English con- 
servatism and the strict adherence to 
a single program of treatment and 
cropping for each separate plot 
through all the years would have such 
a many-sided value. The crude ques- 
tion of crop yield from different ele- 
ments of fertility applied was soon 
settled, but the accumulation of data 
in definite lines without break shed 
more and more light on all sorts of 
questions hardly considered at, first. 

An extraordinary diversity of herb- 
age developed in the life and death 
struggle of plants on a plot ieft in 
grass for fifty years without return 
of plant food and the ‘hay being re- 
moved twiced a year—forty-six spe- 
cies—growing about seven inches high 
and zielding a ton per acre. 

Auother plot of this grass to which 
phosphates and potash had been ap- 
plied regularly has a growth twice as 
high and making two and one-half 
tons per acre. Here clover has the 
great advantage because it gets its 
nitrogen from the air; it forms more 
than half the growth, crowding out 
other plants which are nitrogen 
starved. 

But on a third plot, where nitrogen 
has been applied and the other ele- 
ments have run low, the grass goes 
ahead and very little clover is left. 
If the conditions are changed ever so 
little it is sure to benefit one set of 
plants. ‘ 

That plants differ greatly in their 
ability to endure starvation is shown 
in a four-year rotation which has con- 
tinued for sixty years. The first plot 
was untreated, the second received 
phosphorus and a little potash, and the 
third a complete fertilizer. The wheat 
yielded better than either of the other 
crops on the starved plot, the barley 
next. . The cereals are best: able to 
use what is in the soil, The clover is 
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good on the second and third plots, 
but much reduced on the untreated 
plot. But the turnips which yielded 
twenty tons per acre on the best plot 
produced very little on the starved 
plot. 

Nitrogen makes the greener and 
more abundant lea! and causes the 
whole plant to go ahead. An excess 
tends to keep the plants growing too 
long instead of ripening the seed. It 
has doubled the amount of wheat 
straw while reducing the per cent of 
grain from 62 to 48. Rothamsted 
beets having an excess of nitrogen 
are swept every year with fungus dis- 
eases while three feet away on other 
plots are sound and healthy beets. 
Wheat fields get rusty and weeds are 
mildewed on high nitrogen soil. 

Phosphoric acid hurries the produc- 
tion of flower and seed and the ripen- 
ing process. It makes a difference of 
ten days in the appearance of barley 
ears at this season. It is also an ex- 
traordinary stimulant to the produc- 
tion. of roots and side shoots. 

Dr. Hopkins said that for the last 
half dozen years the untreated plot 
of continuous corn at Urbana, produc- 
ing but twenty-five or thirty bushels 
per acre, usually gets caught by the 
frost, but that the rich plot contain- 
ing plenty of phosphorus ripens up its 
100 bushels of corn per acre two weeks 
earlier. Also that the addition of 
phosphorus to the soil had increased 
the clover yield a ton per acre as the 
average of the last five years in the 
Illinois experiments. 

Asked whether an excess of phos- 
phorus would hurt the soil, Director 
Hall said he never saw an over- 
abundance of phosphates in the 
ground. Some Rothamsted plots have 
received ten times as much as needed 
without injurious effect. The excess 
lies dormant in the soil for the use of 
future crops. When it became diffi- 
cult to ripen hops in England, the 
trouble was remedied by applying 
phosphorus. Its tillering out effect 
and stimulation of root growth help 
the English farmers to get a better 
stand of plants in the spring. 

The special action of potash is to 
assist in making carbohydrates.(sugar 
and starch) in the plants. Beet yields 
have been more than doubled by the 
addition of potash. 

Keeping these specific effects in 
mind, each fertilizer should be applied 
according to the special needs of the 
crop. 

A Rothamsted field which was of 
such heavy, wet, cold clay soil as to 
make it very difficult to get plants 
started in the spring and was there- 
fore abandoned for perhaps fifty years, 
was found by analysis to lack nothing 
but lime, and it was reclaimed when 
lime was added. Lime has a remark- 
able effect on the texture of such clay 
soil, clustering together (flocculating) 
the fine particles of clay so they 
behave like grains of sand. This 
change allows the soil to dry out, be- 
come easier to work, warmer and 
earlier, adding greatly to the value of 
the land. The aeids from green 
manures and any substance rotting 
down in the soil are neutralized by 
lime, and lime is necessary to the 
proper working of all other fertilizers. 

ARTHUR J. BILL. 

Illinois. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading in your valuable 
paper the articles about spontaneous 
combustion of hay in the mow, and 
would like to add my experience, as I 
have been throwgh the mill, and cer- 
tainly believe it will get hot enough 
to catch fire. We filled a 30x40 mow 
with mostly all clover hay, and in 
about three weeks we finished mak- 
ing the timothy. At noon we put three 
teams in the barn and unharnessed 
two of them (There were windows 
around the stable and they were all 
open, also the top half of the doors 
where we took the hay in at the top) 
and went in the house for dinner. Had 
been in the house about ten minutes 
when one of my daughters said, “What 
is that roaring?” I listened, and re- 
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marked that it sounded like the cars. 
She went to the door, and said: “The 
barn is on fire!” We all started for 
the barn, and when we got out there 
the black smoke was rolling out of 
the upper doors in clouds fifty feet 
high and the windows around the 
stable were full of rolling smoke and 
fire. When we got to the barn the 
fire dropped down all over the stable. 
The horses seemed paralyzed. We 
had to pound them with sticks to get 
them out. The harness were hang- 
ing in the far end of the stable; we 
started for them, but the fire and 
smoke was so thick we had to let 
them burn. I went the next day and 
bought about one hundred dollars’ 
worth of harness. We saved nothing 
that was in the barn but the horsess 
I don’t believe it was over three min-~ 
utes from the time it caught fire until 
we were there, for I think it caught 
with a roar, and I think we heard it 
from the first. It seems to me that 
the heat must have generated a gas 
in the hay so that when it ignited the 
hay caught fire all over at once, thd 
bottom as soon as the top. I don’t 
believe that if there had been one 
hundred barrels of coal oil poured over 
the hay it would have caught all over 
as quick as it did. 

Now, my idea is that it doesn’t 
make any difference how hot it gets, 
it must have a draft of air to make it 
flame. The outside air dries the hay 
in as far as it can peneétrate and the 
heat is confined to the inside of the 
mow, and if there is a chance for r 
draft of air to strike the hay it will 
fan it into a flame. I think the reason 
my barn caught fire was because we 
took the hay in from both ends and 
worked the rope out through the 
driveway. We had two long fence 
planks with six-inch slats nailed to 
thenr to protect the rope so it could 
work down through the middle of the 
mow. In putting in the hay the holes 
in the side of the chute were tramped 
almost full, so there was a very small 
hole left. I think there was not 
enough air went through to dry the 
hay around this small passage, but 
enough air to fan it into a blaze when 
it got just hot enough. I don’t know 
whether a stack will catch fire or not; 
I never heard of but one. Some ofthe 
top of this stack was thrown off, and 
the rest burned. If there are any 
posts in the mow the hay should be 
tramped down tight-around them. In 
fact, don’t leave any crevices or open- 
ings that will admit a draft of air into 
the mow, and I don’t think it will 
catch fire, no matter how hot it gets. 
Of course it will char and ruin the 
hay if it gets too hot; but just shut 
up the barn and leave it strictly alone, 
and don’t stick any rods into it or 
punch any holes in it. My idea is it 
will never burn unless it gets a draft 
of air to fan it into a blaze. 

I. N. HOBART. 

Hancock county, Lllinois. 





WHITE CEDAR POSTS. 


A correspondent asks for the ex- 
perience of our readers as to the last- 
ing qualities of the white cedar posts 
that are commonly sold in the lum- 
ber yards of the country for fences. 

We would be glad to have definite! 
answers drawn from actual experi-* 
ence, mentioning specifically whether) 
the posts were round or sawed, thei 
diameter of the posts, the soil inj 
which they were set, and whether; 
they were treated or not. Also state, 
whether the posts were dry when’ 
set. This information can all be 
given on a postal card, and if an-. 
swered by any considerable number’ 
of our readers in different parts of) 
the country and in different soils, they’ 
will give our readers very valuable 
information, 
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‘OHIO’ 
Ensilage Cutters 


The reason some Ensilage Cutters 
cut more and better and last longer 
than others is due to their construc- 
tion. It’s the construction of the 
‘*Ohio’’ that makes it far excel all 
others, 

No short belts, no twists and turns, 
no frail frame, no numerous gears and 
long thin shafts. Only six gear wheels 
on the whole machine. Too simple 
to get out of order. 

The main shaft carries the drive 
pulley, knives, and blower fan and 
fly wheel. All the heavy work is 
done directty from the main shaft. 
Not an ounce of power is wasted. 
That’s why with only 4 to 16h. p. 
you can cut in one-half inch lengths 
and elevate from 4 to 30 tons enusilage 
per hour. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. uestions concerning ry 
management wil! be cheerfully answered. 








SANITATION IN THE BARN YARD. 


Human beings are wonderfully like 
cattle and other live stock; or, to put 
it in another way, the live stock in 
the barn yard are in many respects 
wonderfully like the inhabitants of 
the farm home. If either is to be 
healthy it must have a plentiful sup- 
ply of pure air. Neither can thiive 
without sunlight. Both of them are 
the prey of bacterial diseases. The 
girl reared in an unsanitary home 
will be delicate. The boy who is not 
out in the sunshine daily will never 
grow up to a vigorous manhood. 
Darkness is death; sunlight is life, 
whether in the stable or the house. 

Every now and then someone rises 
and asks: Why, when the power of 
life and death over live stock is in 
the hand of man, are not diseases 
such as tuberculosis banished from 
the farm? They seem to forget that 
these diseases are spread largely 
through unsanitary conditions. They 
forget also that in the home among 
human beings as soon as the doctors 
are able to control one form of dis- 
ease, another form puts in its appear- 
ance. Nature is never at a loss for 
means for killing off weaklings; and 
the great aim both in the home and 
in the barn yard is to develop vitality. 
This can be done only by furnishing 
the conditions that are necessary to 
vitality. 

We hear a great deal nowadays of 
the impurities in milk, and the de- 
mand is very much decreased, or at 
least is not as great as it should be, 
because of these suggestions of un- 
sanitary conditions. There is a de- 
mand in the cities for the testing of 
all herds of dairy cows, and the 
slaughter of animals that react. They 
seem to forget that the spread of this 
disease is determined almost entirely 
by the sanitary conditions, and that 
if every tuberculous animal were 
wiped out from one city or county, 
and the unsanitary conditions main- 
tained, it would be a very short time 
until it would reappear. 

The place to begin anything is at 
the commencement; and the com- 
mencement of this reform should be 
in providing for every stable as well 
as for every home an abundance of 
pure air, sunlight and nutritious food. 
This being done, the work of eradi- 
cating tuberculosis, while difficult, as 
it must always be, would be compara- 
tively easy. Without it we are like 
the fabled Sisyphus, rolling a stone 
with much labor to the top of the 
mountain, only to have it roll back 
again. In everything the right place 
to commence is at the beginning. 





PROFIT IN DAIRY COWS. 


In order to enable our readers to 
see clearly the possibilities of dairy- 
ing under intelligent management we 
like occasionally to tell them what 
can be done and is being done by the 
application of brains and skill by 
actual farmers. Fer example, here is 
a report from Otsego county, New 
York, of the actual operations in a 
medium sized dairy: 

During the year 1905 Mr. C. S. Mor- 
ris of that county milked a herd of 
twenty cows, weighing the milk accu- 
rately. These cows averaged 9,276 
pounds of milk. In the next year 
twenty-one cows averaged 9,554 
pounds. In 1907 twenty-two cows 
averaged 10,008 pounds each, which 
was sold at $1.35 per hundred pounds, 
or 2.87 cents per quart, giving an aver- 
age income per cow of $135.10. These 
cows are all grade Holsteins, and fif- 
teen of the twenty-two milked during 
1907 have been in the dairy from three 
to five years. 

This statement, which we take from 
Hoard’s Dairyman, will astound even 
experienced dairymen, but we have 
no reason to call in question its truth- 
fulness. 

From the same source we take a re- 
port of a herd in the state of Wash- 
ington. The men who are managing 





this herd are beginners and the record 
covers every cow on the farm of 320 
acres. These are full blood and grade 
Holsteins and grade Durhams. The 
amounts of milk are carefully kept, 
together with a statement of feed. 
As we are now aiming to show what 
is possible, we give the averages of 
thirty-four cows, none of which give 
milk of extraordinary richness. 

The average yield in milk of these 
thirty-four cows is 6,916 pounds, aver- 
age of fat per cow 254.5 pounds, 
average test a fraction over 3.75 per 
cent. The cost of feed is given as 
$31.44, gross income $91.77, net in- 
come $60.34. In addition to these 
thirty-four cows there were five heif- 
ers, the average yield of which is 5,656 
pounds, average butter fat per cow 
234.6 pounds, average tést about 4.2 
per cent, gross income per cow $82.55, 
cost of feed $28.89, net income $53.67. 

A careful selection, which will no 
doubt be made, would very greatly 
increase this average; for there are 
seven cows in the thirty-four that 
give less than 200 pounds of butter 
fat, and hence yield comparatively lit- 
tle profit. There are no very heavy 
producers in this herd, the heaviest 
being 352 pounds. We have some 
cows in our own herd which have 
given a good deal more than this dur- 
ing the last year, of which our readers 
will learn more in due time. None 
of this milk is very rich in butter fat, 
the highest test being 4.4 per cent. 
Notwithstanding all this, the average 
net income of $60 on the cows and 
over $53.50 on the heifers should 
make the farmer open his eyes. 

While it may not be possible (we 
are not sure, however, that it is not) to 
equal these yields with the common 
cows of the country, or, in other 
words, with the dual purpose cows, it 
is possible to equal the actual profit 
on farms where it is necessary to 
grow steers to utilize the roughness. 

Of course the objection will be 
made that there is danger of over- 
doing the business. This is a very 
gross error, for the reason that the 
men who like to milk and who are 
competent to conduct the dairy oper- 
ations are so relatively few in num- 
ber that a fall in prices would be in- 
stantly checked by the less: skilled 
dairymen going out of the business. 
Our observation in Iowa is that if a 
farmer is in debt and has to make 
some money, he turns to milking. 
When he has paid off the mortgage 
and built a new house and barn he 
quits it, and his sons are very apt 
to conclude that they milked enough 
when they were boys and prefer to 
make their money some easier way. 
In times past they have been able to 
say: “I don’t have to.” They may 
“have to” in time to come. 
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HE APPLETON Manure Spreader 
is as strong as steel and oak can make 
it. It is so simple that any boy whe 
ean drive & team can run it as well as any 
man and control its every operation from 
the seat. It is easy to load, easy for the 
horses to start, does not bunch the manure— 
but spreads it evenly and uniformly from 
the beginning tothe end of the load, and 
as thickly or as thinly as needed—and is 
practically antomatic m all its operations. 
Our Free er Beokliet tells you 
how and why. Send for it now. 


Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


ALL DAIRY SIGNS FAIL. 


There was a cow show in the Island 
of Jersey last May. One hundred and 
twenty-six animals were entered in 
the test. The winner made 2 pounds 
11.5 ounces of butter in twenty-four 
heurs, and received the gold medal 
for producing the most butter. The 
curious fact is that there was not a 
man in the show, no matter how ex- 
pert a judge he might be, who would 
have picked out this cow. Instead of 
having a thin neck she had a thick 
one, instead of a long neck a short 
one. Instead of a typical udder she 
had a fleshy one. She was the most 
beefy looking cow in the whole num- 
ber. There were a dozen cows there 
which, judging from the size of the 
udder, would have been bigger milk- 
ers; and yet this cow gave 48 pounds 
10 ounces of milk in twenty-four 
hours. 

It seems to be about as hard to pick 
out a first-class cow by looks as it is 
to pick out a first-class man or a first- 
class woman. We can find thousands 
of people in the United States who 
are not only better looking than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but who at first glance 
would indicate greater ability. There 
is a general conformation that indi- 
cates intellectual and moral superior- 
ity, but to this there are exceptions. 
We once tried to pick out a preacher 
in a congregation and we picked out a 
somewhat noted tough. 

Nevertheless it is not wise to pick 
out thick-necked, beefy cows with 
fleshy udders if you want good milk- 
ers. There is more in a cow than 
appears on the outside. In this, as in 
everything else, “the proof of the pud- 
ding fs in the eating.” In cows, as in 
men, the ancient rule holds good: “By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” 





MILKING SHORT-HORNS IN 
EUROPE. 


The following from a correspond- 
ent of the Farmers’ Gazette, of Dublin, 
Ireland, gives the status of the milking 
Short-horg of that country: 

“One of the best of recent move- 
ments has been, in my view, that 
which commenced about seven years 
ago for the restoration of the Short- 
horn to its old pre-eminence as a 
yielder of milk. The success of the 
dairy farmer depends on whether his 
cows are really good at the pail, and 
during much of last century the 
Short-horns as a breed were losing 
ground in this respect. The fault lay, 
as usual, with the leaders of the Short- 
horn interest, i. e. the pedigree 
breeders, who bred persistently for 
beef points, the result of which policy 
was so evident in the loss of milking 
capacity that farmers became afraid 
to buy a pedigree bull in ease he 
should ruin the dairy. Yet few will 
deny the value of purity of descent 
in a sire provided that the line of that 
descent leads directly to whatever 
characteristic is desired. In other 
words, the dairy farmer or milk seller 
wants his bulls bred, on both sides, 
from strains of abundant milkers, and 
the more of these ‘crosses’ a_ sire 
possesses the more certain he will be 
to produce profitable dairy cows. A 
good milking pedigree is just as de- 
sirable for the breeder of first-class 
dairy stock as one which registers 
descent from animals of symmetrical 
shape is for the would-be winner of 
prizes in the show ring. 

“Now, tem years ago there were no 
such bulls to be had. Show yard 
judges had shown such preference for 
beef points for so many years that 
the ancient renown of the Short-horn 
as a milking breed was becoming 
only a memory. Happily, the magni- 
tude of the loss thereby incurred was 
seen before it was too late, and a few 
well known breeders agitated the 
councils of the ‘Royal’ and other big 
prizes to be 
given for pedigree milking Short- 
horns. They succeeded in this, and 
a good deal more. They founded the 
Dairy Short-horn Society, which has 
since given a wonderful impetus to 
the cultivation of deep milking prop- 
erties. In the very few years which 
have since passed a number of own- 
ers of valuable pedigree herds have 
resolutely made an abundant. milk 
yield their chief study, and already 
a marked success is attending their 
efforts. 

“The consumption of fresh milk in 
this country, vast as it is, is still rap- 
idly increasing, and likely to do so; 
there is therefore a future for its pro- 
duction worth providing for, and I sub- 





mit that the best way of doing this 
is for the dairy farmer to rear his 
own stock, to use no sires but such 
as can show a milking ancestry for at 
least two or three generations on both 
male and female side, and to weigh 
and register every drop of milk given 
by each cow. In selecting a sire it is 
the worst possible form of economy 
to miss the right animal for the sake 
of a few pounds, and the proper weed- 
ing out of poor milkers can only be 
done by the aid of a well kept register. 
Finally, I make bold to say that there 
is no reason whatever why any farm- 
er’s herd should not, in the course of 
time, be brought up by skillful man- 
agement, to an average of 800 gallons 
per annum. There are many pedigree 
cows on record which have given over 
1,000 gallons.” 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
said by the special dairy breeders 
against the milking Short-horns, all 
that is necessary to develop that 
breed is to weigh, test, weed out and 
breed in with a view of developing 
milking qualities. This will to a cer- 
tain extent modify the type. There is 
a milking type, no matter what the 
breed. While milking qualities are 
not consistent with the highest beef 
qualities, so long as there are farmers 
with 160 acres or over who must have 
a home market for the grain and 
roughage on the farm as well as to 
maintain the fertility of the farm, they 
will prefer a dual purpose animal, and 
there is no better dual purpose cows 
than Short-horns of the milking type. 
They do this on precisely the same 
grounds that they desire and main- 
tain a dual purpose sheep and dual 
purpose hen. As farms become di- 
vided up into eighty acres and under, 
when the family can as a chore milk 
all the cows that are necessary to 
consume the products of the farm, 
then the special purpose dairy cow 
will be preferred, and ought to be. 





COTTONSEED MEAL. 

Buyers of cottonseed meal will do 
well to study carefully and file for 
future reference the following, which 
we take from a bulletin issued by the 
Maine Experiment Station: 

“The shippers of cottonseed meal 
up to about two years ago guaranteed 
43 per cent protein and 9 per cent fat. 
A large part of the cottonseed meal is 
used for fertilizing purposes and its 
nitrogen is guaranteed in the form of 
ammonia. Most of the meal sold in 
Maine in 1907-8 was guaranteed 42 
per cent protein and 7 to 9 per cent 
fat. 

“Two grades of meal, ‘choice and 
prime,’ were shipped from the crop 


of 1907. The grade ‘extra prime’ of 
the 1906 crop was not shipped in 
1907-8. 


“Choice cottonseed meal is finely 
ground, perfectly sound and sweet in 
odor, free from excess of lint and 
hulls and by analysis shows nitrogen 
equivalent to at least 8 per cent am- 
monia, equivalent to 41.15 per cent 
protein. 

“Prime cottonseed meal is finely 
ground, of sweet odor, reasonably 
bright in color and by analysis con- 
tains nitrogen equivalent to at least 7 
per cent ammonia, equivalent to 36 
per cent protein. 

“Meal below prime in quality is 
classed as ‘Off’ meal and includes any 
cottonseed meal which is distinctly 
deficient in any of the requirements 
of prime quality, either in color, odor, 
texture or analysis, or all. 

“Fhe hulls and cotton which should 
be removed from the seed before it is 
crushed and pressed, have but little 
feeding value. A little of these ma- 
terials has always been present in 
the meal; with the present processes 
of manufacture, there is probably 
more of these materials present than 
formerly. The demand from feeders 
for cottonseed meal has so increased 
the value of this by-product that the 
temptation to include as much of the 
hulls and cotton as practicable is 
great. The processes of manufacture 
in different mills also vary, so that 
the meal from some mills wil! contain 
more of the dark hulls which gives 
a dark colored meal of inferior feeding 
value. 

“Strictly first-class cottonseed meal 
is always bright and yellow and should 
have a pleasant nutty flavor. Not all 
dark colored heating meal is neces- 
sarily adulterated. The spontaneous 
heating of. the seed in the field, or 
over cooking of the ‘meats’ may 
render the meal dark in color with- 
out changing its composition. Such 
meal is not first quality, however, and 
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should be sold at a lower price. 

“Because of the differences in the 
behavior of hulls, the finely ground 
cottonseed meal, and the cotton when 
wet up. with water, the presence of 
undue amounts of hull and cotton can 
be readily detected by stirring a little 
of the meal in a tumbler of water. 
The hulls, unless they are very finely 
ground, settle out first and on top of 
these will come the finer portions of 
the meal, and finally the cotton ftself. 
By testing a meal of high grade in 
comparison with a poor quality meal, 
one can so familiarize himself with 
this test as to quite readily and ac+ 
curately distinguish the quality of 
cottonseed meal.” 


WELLS IN SAND. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice a reader asks for a plan t 
make a well in sand. I will give on 
we tried and which proved a success 
This well is on second bottom land. 
At a depth of about twenty feet we 
came to gravel in water. After tak- 
ing out a few feet of this we came 
to the quick-sand. This sand was 
very fine, and as it came in from all 
sides we could go no deeper. We took 
oak boards, 1%x10 inches, made a 
double “rim” the diameter of the weit, 
This frame must be made very firnt 
and laid.flat on the sand. Keep thé 
water well baled out, then take soft 
or porous brick and make a doub! 
wall (on “rim”), break joints, and u 
good pure cement for mortar. Bauil 
this wall as high as the sand fs dee 
As it settles take out the sand, an 
watch that the wall settles level or i 
will crack. In our case cracking 
the wall would have caused a failur 
as a few very small cracks would hay 
let the sand in and filled up the well, 
This well has been in constant use for 
fourteen years and furnishes an un? 
limited supply of water. 

R. D. LOPER. 

Warren county, Iowa. { 
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The Hog. 


Contributions on subjects connected with swine 
Management are cordially invited. 








TUBERCULOSIS IN SWINE. 


There are several points that I want 
to make in the relation of tuberculosis 
to the swine industry. We usually 
take up the subject and discuss it 
from the viewpoint of the cattleman, 
the man that is breeding pure bred 
stock, the dairyman, or the man who 
is simply dealing in common cross- 
bred stock. 

There is a relation existing between 
the swine breeding industry and the 
cattle breeding industry. It is the 
practice of a good many of the swine 
breeders to feed some of the best 
animals a little milk, and just along 
that line I will say that within the 
last year a pedigreed boar was pur- 
chased and taken to the college to be 
used on the herd. The animal be- 
came unthrifty, showed evidence of 
tuberculosis. He was killed, and 
proved to be tubercular. He had 
tuberculosis in the worst form. Now 
that hog came from one of the best 
breeders of that particular breed in 
the middle west; but’I understand 
that it has been the practice of that 
man to feed his hogs on milk which 
was evidently tubercular. From that 
you will see that you can go right 
back and follow along until you get 
to the point where the animal con- 
tracted the tuberculosis. 

That brings up another phase of 
the subject, the method of transmis- 
sion; and that has been worked out 
within the last few years and become 
more generally considered. Nearly 
all tuberculosis is ingestive tubercu- 
losis, or tuberculosis transmitted, 
where the infection takes place 
through the feed or the animals live 
together. That has become the ac- 
cepted theory. Infection may take 
place through the milk pail, the sepa- 
rator milk, cream, or anything from 
the dairy. 

What I want to get at in a short 
time is the manner of. infection and 
what you must do to prevent it. 
There is no question but that tuber- 
culosis is transmitted through milk. 
There is no question but that milk 
becomes infected either through a dis- 
eased condition of the cow or through 
the contamination of the milk from 
some of the discharges from the cow. 
Reynolds, of Minnesota, and Mohler 
and Cotton experimenting at the 
United States Experiment Station at 
Washington have demonstrated this, 
and we simply discard the fact that 
it is transmitted through the air. You 
can see there is a relation between 
tuberculosis in cattle and in hogs. To 
further demonstrate these _ points, 
after making the test of some cattle 
at the college farm we isolated the 
tubercular cows and placed in that 
feed lot some thirty head of hogs. 
Two died from other causes, and there 
were left twenty-eight head. They 
ran after the cattle right out in the 
open. The cattle were fed on the 
ground and the twenty-eight head of 
hogs followed the cattle and slept with 
them I presume in the pen, and at 
the end of one hundred days these 
hogs were taken to Chicago, marketed 
and killed, and twenty-two out of the 
twenty-eight, or about 80 per cent, 
were tubercular. Those animals sim- 
ply ran after the cattle, picked up the 
offal, and that is the only way we 
have of figuring out how they bécame 
infected. We bought them from dif- 
ferent farmers and killed enough to 
check the bunch. A little later, some 
four or five weeks ago, we shipped 
twenty-five head to the Agar packing 
plant. They were around about a 
year old and- had been 
around the farm after the cattle. Out 
of the twenty-five head ten were 
tubercular, or 40 per cent. Now, they 
probably had some milk, possibly 
from some of these cows before they 
were tested, or from a dairy or cream- 
ery and had become infected in that 
way, but we do know that the twenty- 
two out of the twenty-eight became 
infected from rooting in the droppings 
from the cows. That may not occur 
with all tubercular cattle, but it oc- 
curs in cattle that have what we call 
open tuberculosis, where they will 
drop tubercular germs along with the 
droppings. The cow may expecto- 
rate this material or cough it up as 
far as the larynx. Then she swallows 
it and it is taken up and distributed 
to the different parts of the body, 


running” 
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Any cow may be in a condition where 
she has open tuberculosis and still 
be fat enough for market, so that we 
can not tell by examining the cow 
whether she is tubercular or not. 
This problem will have to be dealt 
with. The packers have tried to get 
at it, but they have failed. At the 
present time there are a great many 
of the cows that go into the Chicago 
market that are tubercular. Still 
they are shipped in defiance of the 
national law. There is a law saying 
that no animal suffering from a con- 
tagious disease shall be shipped out 
of a state, and I understand that it 
is the intention of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry to enforce this. 

There is a way to stop tuberculosis 
in hogs. That is to boil the milk, 
stop feeding milk, or clean up your 
cattle. The practical way seems to 
be where there are tubercular cattle 
to quarantine the place, test the cat- 
tle, and make the man clean up his 
herd. At Cedar Rapids the federal 
government in some _ experiments 
there to determine the tubercular 
farms, tagged something like thirty- 
four hundred head of hogs and out of 
the whole number that were. furnish- 
ing hogs to the abattoir 6 per cent 
were furnishing hogs that were tuber- 
cular and the other 94 per cent were 
not. The packers at the present time 
have to stand the loss unless they 
state that they will not do_ that. 
There are certain packing houses in 
lowa which will not receive hogs from 
certain dairy districts. They will not 
take them except subject to inspec- 
tion. That means a great loss. I 
think according to the last statistics 
there were slaughtered about fifty- 
two million hogs, and of this number 
1% per cent were tubercular. That 
does not mean that 1% per cent were 
condemned, but that they were tuber- 
cular. They condemn them to the 
offal, use them for lard, or pass them. 
It means that there is a great loss 
that can be prevented if we take 
proper measures in order to prevent 
the spread. There is a state law re- 
quiring the heating of all milk that 
comes from a creamery to 185 de- 
grees. Now if that is enforced in all 
dairies you would not have the tuber- 
culosis that you do have in the dif- 
ferent herds in the state. So much 
for the subject of tuberculosis. 

A good many times there are no 
symptoms that can be noticed. How- 
ever, if the glands on the neck swell 
and the hog gets short-winded it is 
a pretty sure sign. A good many 
times if the lungs are filled up with 
a tubercular mass you can see their 
sides move. When they get it in a 
very bad form you will find enlarge- 
ment in the region of the neck and 
sometimes it forms large abscesses, 
but aside from that you will not be 
able to tell except from post-mortem. 
If-you keep them long enough and 
the process of the disease is  ex- 
tensive enough they run down, get in 
bad shape, cough, will not eat and 
will not do well; but ordinarily you 
will not find any symptoms at all. It 
has been my experience that; when 
you find a steer or cow wheezing, and 
bloating a little, you can safely sus- 
pect tuberculosis. 

It is not practical to test the milk 
for tuberculosis in the cows. Test 
the cows, and if you do not have 
tubercular cows you won’t have tuber- 
cular milk. I will say that Mr. 
Mohler at Washington tested at one 
time fifteen samples of separator milk 
that he collected from different cream- 
eries in Iowa, and he found five of 
these samples had tubercular germs. 
That of course comes from the cat- 
tle that are tubercular. It came prob- 
ably from but one or two herds at 
each creamery. A man may separate 
the milk himself, and then the sena- 
rator keeps a lot of that at home and 
it does not affect anybody but him- 
self; as a usual thing he doesn’t use 
the milk himself,.sbut the children 
drink it. We should all be very care- 
ful of that one thing. 

We had some cattle one time up 
at the college, some steers that were 
brought there to be fitted for the 
International. They were tested, and 
reacted, sent to the Chicago market, 
and were found to be_ tubercular. 
They were purchased from breeders of 
fine stock. One time we bought a 
steer and brought it there with a 
hurse cow. The nurse cow reacted 
and the steer reacted. They were 
both as fat as could be, so that the 
condition of the animal is no index 
as to the tubercular involvement of 
the animal, 


You must have tubercular germs in 
order to have tuberculosis. If you do 
not have that you can keep cattle in 
any environment. All cattle should 
be kept in well lighted barns. Light 
destroys all germs, and it will destroy 
tubercular germs. You should also 
have plenty of ventilation. There is 
a system of ventilation used by poul- 
try men which is very good. They 
use canvas on doors and windows. I 
think it could be used in cattle and 
horse barns. At the college we take 
a piece of ordinary nine or ten-cent 
cloth and tack it over the window. 
There will be no draft, but still plenty 
of ventilation. I you go into a barn 
like that there is not that stuffy con- 
dition, and many dairymen are using 
that kind of ventilation. Every cow 
should have from 600*to 1,000 feet of 
air space. If you have a high ceiling 
you will have plenty of air space with- 
out a draft. The cows should not 
stand with their heads together. If 
a cow has open tuberculosis or coughs 


up the germs_ she will infect 
other cows that stand on either 
side. As far as ventilation is con- 


cerned, it does modify the course of 
the disease in herds where there is 
tuberculosis; but it will not absolutely 
prevent other animals from getting it, 
and the sane thing for you to do is 
to test your cattle. 

As to the manner of applying the 
test. It has been advocated that the 
farmer can apply this as well as the 
veterinarian. Probably he can. You 
could go into a court room and plead 
your own case, or you might be your 
own doctor, or do your own preach- 
ing, but we usually employ someone 
who is skilled along those lines, be- 
cause they can do it so much better 
than we can. So I think an experi- 
enced man should be employed to-do 
this work. You can not free your 
herd by one test. In some _ herds, 
where you find one or two cows that 
have tuberculosis in a form where 
they do not discharge germs, 
you can do that; but you never 
know when you have a case of open 
tuberculosis, and for that reason you 
should test your herd and femove all 
reacting animals, and then re-test 
them. They should be tested twice 
a year. It is better in the fall than 
in the spring. Every animal having 
tubercular germs does not have 
tuberculosis. It has been demon- 
strated that an animal may take in 
tubercular germs and drop. these 
germs without becoming infected. 
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Iowa stockmen will have to get hold 
of some plan for cleaning up their 
herds. I don’t think you can use the 
Bang system. Where you test your 
cattle, put your tubercular cattle by 
themselves; have your safe herd and 
quarantine herd. It takes too much 
time and the farmer can’t have the 
attendants necessary. You must 
either test your cattle and condemn 
. them or test them and keep them 
away from the well. Then take the 
calves out, test them, and put them 
by themselves for three months, ang 
at the end of the three months tegt 
them again; and you can probably 
rid your herd in that way. It is not 
a good plan to test either immediately 
before or after calving. I woulg 
rather test them immediately before 
than three or four weeks after caly- 
ing, because there are many conditions 
at the latter time that would produce 
a rise of temperature. 

It is possible for the offspring of a 
tubercular cow to be healthy and al] 


right. 
We do not consider congenital 
tuberculosis. If the animal had gep- 


eralized tuberculosis or tuberculosis 
of the udder you might get tubercy- 
losis in the calf. But in carrying out 
the Bang system, the calf is born, 
taken right out, placed with a nurse 
cow or fed on milk from the mother 
after the milk has been heated, and 
you can raise them that way. They 
do this in Denmark, which is a great 
dairy country, and where they have 
a great deal of tuberculosis. 

I believe that the only successfy] 
way to deal with tuberculosis is for 
the state to pay a part of the loss 
sustained in condemning the cattle, 
The New York legislature has appro- 
priated a great deal of money to help 
in the eradication of tuberculosis in 
New York state and to pay in part 
for animals~ that are condemned. 
Here is the proposition that confronts 
the stockmen right now. They are 
testing their cattle on the sly. They 
are shipping them to Chicago and get- 
ting rid of them. When public opinion 
comes she will force this thing, the 
legislature will get busy, and the fel- 
low that has been hanging back will 
find himself with a lot of tubercular 
cattle. The state authorities will 
come along and do something with 
them and he will not realize what he 
should. If you test and clean up you 
herd you will be doing the wise thing. 
—Dr. J. A. McNeill, before lowa Swine 
Breeders. 

















to any coal tar creosote dip sold b 
sustained in K-K Hog and Sheep Dip. 


THE HOME MEDICINE CO., 





for HOGS 
and SHEEP 


KILLS LICE AND TICKS, CURES SCAB, 
SCURF AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES 


Destroys the Germs of Cholera and Other Diseases 
ONE HUNDRED USES ON EVERY FARM FOR K-K HOG AND SK8@? DIP 


We guarantee K-K Hog and Sheep Dip to be equal in germicidal strength 
anybody. 


than of some others, but the cost of using it is much lower. 

500 merchants in Iowa sell K-K Dip. Look for the big yellow sign. If 
your merchants will not supply you, send direct to us. 
gallons $6.25; ten gallons $10.00. Freight or express paid. 


K-K reputation for oe is 
The price of K-K Dip is a little higher 


One gallon $1.50; five 


-  LaHarpe, Illinois 





























The Hawkeye Automatic Waterer 





PARSONS HAWKEWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


is the simplest, most satisfac- 
tory and most durable HOG 
WATERERS made. Nothing about 
it to get out of order; nothing fo 
bother with. Its metal bal! valve 
(non corrosive) resting on an expaa- 
sive rubber seat, makes leakage !m- 
possible, and we guarantee itto work 
perfectly for five y ears. Our waterer 
holds 5 gallons and 4 hogs can drink 
at atime. Endorsed by the agricul 
tural colleges and hundredsof pract- 
calhog men. Price reasonable. Send 
at once for illustrated descriptive 
circular and get your order in ear'y- 

NEWTON, 10WA 








saz The ONLY Hog Waterer 


Won't freeze up in winter. 
Won't rust out. 
Can't clog up. 
Holds ten gallons of water. 
It’s users have no cholera. 
Write today for prices and 30 days’ free offer. 


ONLY MFG. CO., Box A, Hawarden, !@- 











When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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QUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
July 20.—At this time every- 
gne is scanning the crop reports, and 
they are the governing influences in the 

markets, as is usual at this season 


Chicago, 


of the year. Crop scares are frequent, 
oa occasionally prices for wheat and 
go a soaring rapidly, only to be 
Ssowed by as decided reactions, for the 
killers cannot destroy the crops of 

t country in. a or two. The 

— crop scares regarding the injuri- 
nl ffect of the hot weather have come 
Dekota, while reports re- 
ding the winter wheat crop have 
gard mixed, some places ye fine 
crops. —_— —_ places claim that 
ee crop poor There have been 
some good omevings of the new crop of 
winter wheat, especially from Oklahoma 
and other portions of the southwest, but 


elsewhere farmers appear to be in no 
particular hurry to part with their 
wheat Crop reports from parts of 


hern Europe show improvement, but 
it cannot be said that the situation is 
satisfactory, and similar conditions pre- 
vail in countries farther south. The 
world’s stocks of wheat and flour have 
decreasing rapidly for some time, 


the June decrease amounting to _29,568,- 
000 bushels, compared with a decrease 
of 25,502,000 bushels in the same time 
jast year. A short time ago the world’s 
stocks were only 99,331,000 bushels, com- 
. bushels a month 


pared with 128, $99,000 
earlier and 164,849,000 bushels a year ago. 
As there is no pressing cause for early 
selling, it is believed that many farmers 
living in the middle west will hold their 
wheat a long time, but fn newly settled 
regions, and especially in the nerthwest, 
a aread deal of wheat may be expected 
to be marketed early, as ready cash will 
be needed. [It is this early free selling 
that millers and foreign buyers have 
been waiting for under the expectation 
that it would bring about a lower Ievel 
of prices. 

Corn has been shooting ahead finely 
under the first rate weather conditions, 
hot weather and plenty of it for a while 
being the very thing meeded after the 
long period of rainy weather. As every- 
one knows, much of the corn was planted 


later than usual, and this will tend to 
make the situation uncertain for a long 
period, for there are always early frosts 
to be apprehended by farmers. In some 
sections there are complaints heard of 
uneven fields, weediness and wraccount- 
able backwardness. Old corn ts scarce 
and unusually high everywhere, and 
farmers are likely to wait until a good 
new crop is assured before exhausting 
their remaining holdings. 

Messages from various sections state 
that the oat crop has advanced unsatis- 
factorily and that the early sown oats 
have harvested none too well. The 
heads in Illinois have filled out slowly, 
while the outlook in parts of Indiana and 


Most of 


Missouri is not at all cheering. 
been 


the northwestern advices have 
favorable. 

The exports of live stock from this 
country are shown in the following table, 
with comparisons: 

Twelve months 


——June—— —ending _— 
1968. 1907. 1908. 
Cattle ..ene * 870 35.730 308.380 72 233 
Pee 627 2.966 29,300 e 192 
Sheep ..... 13°43! 5,903 89,084 215,2 
Totals. . 33,328 44.599 426,764 509,673 


Exports of meats and meat products for 
the month of June and also for the year 
ending with June are as follows: 





June 
1908. 1907. 

Canned beef .... 425,567 1,600,609 
Fresh beef ..... 9,511,853 25,587,155 
Cured beef ..... 3,186,850 4,443,085 
Tallow ......... 4,419,184 13,316,322 
BACON oc... .cccce 19,559,681 15,373,047 
MO concvceanl 18,636,670 19,525,502 
SPE - écaccecsebe 6,942,116 15,384.578 
OE e0ccsrcceana 34,867,319 43,004,914 

Total ....... 97,549,261 ~ 138, 235,212 


Twelve months 
a with June—— 
908. 





. 1907. 
Canned beef ... 23, 301 15,363,279 
Fri Gh beet: .ccvc aes 993, 480 280,361,233 
Cured beef 62,718,905 

é 127,523,229 

ac 55,73 245,028,544 
= eee 217.703. bso 201,142,580 
| eee 156, 231,868 172,375,195 
RO Scxanessuah 589,717,233 610,425,381 

Total .......1,563,806,4238 1.714, 938,346 


Cattle sellers have experienced some 
hard luck on several recent occasions as 
an inevitable result of too generous sup- 
plies coming on the market when ex- 
tremely small numbers were required. 
Meat eaters would be only too glad to 
eat beef freely, as it is the favorite of 
everything im the meat line, but its nor- 
mal consumption at this time is simply 
out of the question owing to fts unusual 
dearness at a perted when the buying 
capacity of the average consumer is seri- 
ously lowered. Receipts that would in 
ordinary times be regarded as small or 
at best ne more than moderate have 
been greatly excessive recently, causing 
sharp reductions im ruling prices ali 
along the line, even in the choicest of 
long-fed beeves, the supply of which in 
feeding sections is unquestionably re- 
markably limited. This being the time 
when Texas cattle are being marketed 
freely at western points, and especially 
at Missouri river markets, their native 
competiters have been the slowest and 
eer mp Some good sized shipments of 
fontana and Wyoming range cattle have 
shown up, but large supplies are hardly 
expec ted yet awhi Little is doimg as 

{ in stocker and feeder cattle. although 
Prices are much lower than they were 
earlier in the season. The best demand 
centers on a good class of feeders, but 
Such eattle are scarce, and grassy ordi- 
a steers comprise the great bulk of 
‘he offerings. Last week saw a further 
: luction of from 50 to 70 cents per 190 
ounds fn prices for beef cattle, with 
= losing sales at $4.40 to $5.50 for the com- 
rer class of grassy steers and at $6.60 
) $7.60 for the better class of heavy 





| ranges are being marketed steadily, 
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oot ing steers. A good de sold* at 
0 to $6.50 and a medium grade at 
35:¢0 and upward, and no great number 
of steers went above $7.00, while a 
many sold below $5.00. Butcher stock 
shared im the decline, cows ee a 
goliig at $3.10 to $5.15 and can nd 
cutters at $1.50 to $3.00, while fe. bulls sold 
at $2.50 to $5.00. Calves were active at 
$3.00 to $6.75 per 100 pounds, accordin 
to quality, and milkers and 
a moderate sale at $20 to $590 per head. 
in stockers and feeders was 
extremely small at $3.00 to $4.75, prices 
being largely 15 to 25 cents lower, with 
farmers putting off purchases until after 
the corn crop is made. Western range 
steers from Montana and Wyoming found 
buyers at $4.90 to $6.00. while Texas 
steers sold at $4.35 to $5.50. 

Hogs, unlike cattle, have been getting 
im a stronger position, and prices have 
soared above $7.00 per 100 pounds, the 
figure so long predict by the more 
hopeful ones in the trade. For some time 
it Ras been universally admitted that 
the supply of hogs in feeding sections of 
the west is short, and there has been 
much of the time a regular scramble 
among buyers to secure their quota of 
good fat hogs that weigh up well. Un- 
fortunately, good corn-fed swine are be- 
coming searcer all the time, and grassy 
hogs that lack weight and finish are com- 
prising a large percentage of the daily 
offerings. The situation is in striking 
contrast to that of a aye = i for at 
that period the country [eg of 
feed and a a... .-%, - t heavy 
hogs, which sold at lower prices than 
good light hogs. In recent weeks the 
average weight of the hogs marketed 
here has been 222 pounds, compared with 
239 pounds a year ago and 229 pounds 
two years ago. A strong point in favor 
of hogs is the unusually good demand 
for fresh and ecured hog meats, which, 
despite advances in prices, are much 
cheaper than beef. Late sales of hogs 
were at $6.15 to $7.00, the light 
going at $6.90, while piss sold at $4.85 
to $6.20. The recent slump in prices for 
pork has been followed by good reactions. 

There has not been much encourage- 
ment of late for farmers to sell off their 
surplus horses, and the extremely small 
receipts are easily accounted for. The 
restricted receipts at last have helped 
out sellers by causing a firmer tone to 
the market for some classes of horses, 
and finished drafters are firmer. The 
leading demand is still for 1,400 to 1,500- 
pound chunks for industrial use in prefer- 
ence to heavier animals. Medium weight 
chunks are having ready sales at $130 
to $175 per head and upward, while the 
better business conditions have brought 


about a small increase in the demand 
for drafters of heavy weights. such horses 
selling at $230 to $275 or even higher. 


Several car loads of prettv good chunks 
have been disposed of at $200 per head. 
Light drivers are having a fair sale at 
$140 to $360, with common to fair grades 
taken at $70 to $135. Carriage pairs are 
selling at $275 to $650. 

Sheep and lambs from Idaho and eo 
anc 
the percentage of farm-fed stock will 
naturally show a falling off from now 
on. There is a good crop of range spring 
lambs, as well as a large southern crop, 
and the Kentucky and Tennessee lambs 
are being shipped here in good volume, 
the packers getting a great many con- 
signed to them direct. Breeding ewes 
are having a good sale right along, with 
not a great many offered, and all the 
range yeariings and lambs on the feed- 
ing order are selling readily. Recent 
sales of spring lambs have been at $4.00 
to $6.75 for the poorest to the best, with 
the top price at the best time last week 
at $7.00. nge feeding lambs 
wanted at $4.75 to $5.25, while feeders 
are paying %$3.50 to $3.75 for sheep and 
$4.00 to $4.50 for yearlings. Sheep are 
salable at $2.50 to $7.75, the best ewes 
going at $4.60, while bucks find buyers at 
$2.50 to $3.50. Yearlings are selling at 
$4.20 to $5.75, range sheep and yearlings 
bringing $2.50 to $5.50. Ww. 





WEATHER CROP BULLETIN. 


The Iowa Weather and Crop Service 
has issued the following bulletin for the 
week ending June 20, 1908: 

“The weather during the st week 
was generally favorable for farm work 
and the growth of crops. The tempera- 
ture was about normal in the western 
and slightly above the normal in the 
eastern counties, with an abundance of 
sunshine. The rainfall was generally be- 
low normal, but heavy local showers oc- 
curred in the eastern and portions of the 
northern districts, with severe local 
downpours in the northeastern counties. 
The amounts of rainfall range from noth- 
ing in the southwest to over seven inches 
in Fayette county. Rapid progress was 
made in haying and harvesting. and a 
large amount of hay has already been 
secured in the best of condition. Barley 
and early oats harvest has been com- 
pleted in southern, and is well advanced 
im northern districts. Threshing has be- 
gun in southeastern counties, and reports 
indicate light yields of wheat, rye, and 
oats. The severe local rain and wind 
storms in the northeastern and portions 
of the east central districts did con- 
siderable damage in lodging the wnhar- 
vested grain, and there is danger that 
the late oats will be materially 
by rust in these small areas. Corn has 
continued te make rapid progress, and 
on the uplands, in many portions of the 
state, it is fully up to the normal condi- 
tion, but the crop as a whole is very un- 
even. Rain is needed in the southwestern 
part of the state.’’ 


maged 





CROP NOTES. 

T. Will Turner,- of central Illinois, 
writes: “Our wheat and oats are 
threshed and in the bin. Yellow dent 
corn tasseling and ears appearing. White 
corn not far behind. Oats ground is 
disked@ over and the boys are utting 
the manure on today. As soon as the thin 
coat of manure is on we will cross the 
disking with a weighted harrow, or disk, 
as it may seem to require, and September 
20th to 25th we will drill in-one and one- 
fourth bushels of wheat and six quarts 
of timothy; in the first thawing of Janu- 
ary or February will aim to sow six 
pounds of red clover.” 


are: 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Sept. 17. F. A. Schaefer & Sons, Esther- 
ville, Ia. 

= 2. Cc. TF. Nelson, Biandinsville, 
B. 

Sept. 30. Henry Groff, Dundee, Minn. 

Oct. 1. Blackmer & Nelson, Albert 
Minn. 

Oct. & J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 

Oct. 7. Lewis Bros., ltown, Ia. 

= 9. Lakewood Farm, Rock Rapids, 
a. 

a 13. by a Meyers, Carroll, 9 

Oct. 14. Western Illinois te 
Breeders’ Association, sale at Colmar, 
lll., Fred G. Miner, Mgr., Plymouth, DL 

Oct. 15. A. J. Graves Son, Ames, fa. 

oe 15. Kopp & McCreath, Primghar, 

Oct. 15. Dispersion sale, McDonough & 
Middleton, Celchester, [Il 

Oct. 17. H. B. Floto, Rhodes, Ia. 

= = 7. T. Pemberton, tlowa 
aiis, a 


Oct. 27. G. w. Harrison Estate, 
Washta, Ia., Harrison Bros. rs. 
Dec. 10 I. L. 


Goreham, Odeboit, Ia. 
ot ~ 9. J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, 
a. 
Dec. 9. Hector Cowan, Paullina, Ia. 
Dec. 10. H. H. Powell, Linn Grove, Ia. 
Dee. 11. John Rasmess, Lake eo la. 
ae, > 12. W. A. Staples & Son, Lake City; 
a. 
Dec. 15. F. A. Edwards, Webster City, 
Ia. 
Dec. 16. F. M. Zenor, Woolstock, ka. 
Dee. 17. John Frick, Manning, Ia. 
Dee. 17. John Lister, Conrad, Ia. 
Dec. 18. J. H. Graham, Spencer, Ia. 


March 18. Ed Morgan, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
April 14. M. L. and A. J. Andrews, Mel- 
bourne, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Sept. 24. Alen Bros., New Sharon, Ia. 

Sept. 22. Silas Igo, Palmyra, la, at Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Sept. 30. H. M. Gittings, Burlington, Ia. 

Sept. 30. J. H. Fiteh, Lake City, 

Oct. 6. E. C. Fussell, Fayette, Ia. 

Oct. 9 John S. Goodwin, Naperville, 
Ill., M. A. Judy, Manager. 
- 15. Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, 
Il. 

Oct. 21. + Auracher, Shenandoah, Ia. 

Oct. 22 M. Hathaway, Turin, Ia. 

Oct. 23 le. Sh. Bros., Battle Creek, 
Ia. 

Nov. 11. Wm. H. Mineer, dispersion 
—. neeecrs fa. 

Nov. 24. W. 8S. Austin, Dumont, Ia. 


HEREFORDS. 
Sept. 23. G W. Way & Son, 
Sharon, Ia. 


New 


Feb. 25. Geo. R. Slocum, Primghar, Ia. 
POLLED HEREFORDS. 

Ort. 14. Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Oct. 8. Williams Bros., Villisea, Ia. 

Oct. 6. J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 

Oct. 7. Lewis Bros., Marshalltown, fa. 

Oct. 7. W. W. Wheeler, Hartfan, Ia. 

Oct. 20. Frank T. Pemberton, lowa 

Falis, Ia. 

Oct. 20. W. J. Crow, Webb, Ia. 

Nov. 12. E. S. Barker, Doon, Ia. 

Nov. 24. W. S. Austin, Dumont, Ia. 


Jan. 26. L. A. Robinson, Correctianville, 


Ta. 
Feb. 10. W. W. 


Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 
Feb. 23. Henry Dorr, Remsen, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Feb. 9. John Lefebure, Fairfax, Ia 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Sept. 29. George A. Nordyke, Allen, Neb. 


Oct. af tm A. and O. O. Lein, Story 
City, 

on. 10. L. H. Roberts & Son, Paton, 
a. 

Oct. 15. A. McCurdy & Sons, Alta, Ia. 

Oct. 16. James Williams, Marcus, Ia. 

Oct. 20. Gilbert Van Patten, Sutton, 

Oct. 20. A. J. and L. L. De Young, Shel- 

a. 

Oct. 21. Reisser Bros., Archer, Ia. 

Oct. 22. B. A. Shafer, Sanborn, Ia. 

Oct. 23. Gus A. Pederson, Ocheyedan, 
Ta. 


B. A. Shaffer, 
Reisser Bros., 
A. McCurdy & Son, Alta, Ia. 


moaberts Ia. 
Archer, Ia. 


a 

> 
. . o 
Scalaplienintorion 


1 
3 
Jan. 14. Jas. Williams, Marcus, Ifa. 
Jan. 15. List Bros., Granville, la. . 
Jan. 16. Fairchild & Stevenson, Onawa, 
Feb. 1. A. A. and O. O. Lein, Story 
City, Ia. 
Feb. 1. H. W. Davidson, Brooklyn, Ia. 
Feb. 2 soboeutan Bros. & Newkirk, 
Brooklyn, Ia. 
Feb. 2. Will Banks, Burt, Ia. 


Feb. 3. B. C. Marts, Ankeny, Ia. 


Feb. 3. G. H. Purdy and A. M. Avery 
& Sons, Mason City, Ia. 

Feb. 4. Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 

Feb. 5. Cerwinske Bros., Rockford, Ia. 


Feb. 9 Pe Livengood, Castana, Ia. 

Feb. 10. Rawlings Bros., 7 Ia. 

~~ 10. L. H. Roberts Son, Paton, 
a. 

Feb. 11. oe F. a ee Mapleton, Ia. 


Feb. 13. F. White, Dallas euser. 
Ia., and ria x. Bee. Waukee, Ia. 
— 19. A. ©. O. Lein, Story City, 


DUROC, Per POLAND-CHINA, 
D HAMPSHIRE HOGS. 


Oct. oe Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, 
PERCHERON HORSES. 


Oct. 20. Frank T. Pemberton, Cedar 
Falls, fa 
Nov. 17-18 Lakewood Farm, Rock 


Rapids, Iowa, sale at Sioux City, Ia. 
DRAFT HORSES. 

Nov. 23-24-25. Breeders’ auction sale, 
Springfield, Il, W. C. McGavock & 
Co., Managers. 

DATES OF eee LIVE STOCK 


Ane eg to 28th, Iowa State Fair, Des 


Ia. 
Nov. 38th to 5th, patesneeeel 


Live Stock nx position, Chicago, 


For a high class Short-horn_ herd 
header write W. H. McLaughlin, Shelby, 
Iowa. See advertisement. 











f 


Rotice of such discontinuance or change us Bot 
laterthan Wednesday of the week date of 
isene fm order to be sure of same The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class— 

or special posttion. Our pegeo togoto 
the electrotyper on Thuraday morning and ne changes 
Ch pagesaremadeup. New acrertise- 
ments, however, can weually be inserted if received 





Turkish Red winter wheat is oored for 
sale by Merritt Green & Son, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. See their announcement on 
page 4. 

H. Redenius, of Dike, Iowa, has Fn 
landed with a load of Percherons from 
France. He reports the horses all in 


Wm. Crownover, Hudson, will 
arrive this week with a load of 
from France, particulars of which wil? 
be given later. 

Double standard Polled Herefords are 
advertised for sale sg bn sapere A Parm, 
Stectbn Ties. An inquiry bring 


Parties wishing to purchase alfalfa 
the advertisement of the 


seed will find 
Missourt Seed Company, Box W, Kansas 
. On page 4 of this issue. 
Kaufman Bros., of the Forest Hill 


Stock Farm, Moscow, Iowa, are offerin 
for sale a choice lot of rams, ewes, an 
Shropshire lambs, as well as some ex- 
cellent yearling rams. 

Those who ‘contemplate holding live 
stock sales and desire to secure the serv- 
ices of an auctioneer will an- 
nouncements of several good auctioneers 
on page 20 of this issue. 

The Newton Remedy Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, make a ons for heaves, cough, 
distemper, and water fn horses 
which they -~%,- business. 
Write them for their. pS, matter giv- 
ing testimonials, etc. 


C. Bischof?’ & Co., 451 Washington 
street, New York, will be glad to send 
to any of our readers full: information 
concerning Professor Von. Behring’s 


treatment for tuberculosis in cattle. 
advertisement appears on page 14. 

Hereford eattle at bargain prices are 
being offered by Upton b= Krumm, 
Cresco, lowa. account of severe crop 
losses by hail these wentloken find it 
necessary to reduce their herd, and are 
making prices which will move ther. 

Several strictly choice Aberdeen Angus 
young bulis are being offered foe sale by 
a number of Angus rs who live in 
the neighborhed of Holbrook, lowa, and 

Williamsburg, lowa. The announcement 
of these breeders will be found at the top 
of page 18 of this issue. 

An interesting little booklet on how 
and why to fill a silo is bef sent free 
to the readers of Wallaces’ rmer who 
write to the Wilder-Strong Jim lement 


Cempany, Box 78, Monroe, * igan, 
Their | announcement will be found on 
page ‘. 


Eveners for two, three, four. and five- 
horse sulky, gang, and disk plows are 
mapatactire’ Bone Heider Manufactur- 
ing Company, pt. B, Carroll, lowa. If 
your dealer does not carry these eveners 


drop a line to the company at the above 


address. 

Hereford bulls, one of them a prize 
winner, are advertised for sale by Car- 
rothers Bros., of an, lowa, proprietors 
of one of the best little herds of ‘“‘White 
Faces” in the west. See Seaniilemneat 
and write for particulars if interested in 
buying. 

Those who desire a _ simple, efficient 
hog waterer should look up the adver- 
tisement of the A Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Box A, warden, Iowa. With 
one these ta waterers fresh 
water is before the hogs all the time and 
in such shape that they cannot foul it. 


A one-horse hay Ee which the man- 
ufacturers claim bale one tom per 
hour is neuainerak by the Geo. Ertel 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. is yrses 
= J be not only with one horse but 

ean operate it. Write for their 
al x which they will send it five days 


~*~ Soe trial. 

‘oung A show bulls are ad- 
ventine for sale by C. W. Wurzbacher, 
of Morley, Iowa, and W. D. Merritt, of 
Olin, lowa. They are sired by the cham- 

mere. If interested in 
uying a show bull it will pay you to 
look after these. See advertisement else- 
where im this issue. 

The Ford Manufacturing Company, of 
153 W. Washington street, Chicago, Lli- 
nois, guarantee their Ford’s galvanized 
rubber roofing to last for fifteen years 
in case of the three-ply and ten years 
in case of the two-ply and five years in 


case of the one-ply. ‘am advertisement 
will be found on ow B. 

The Fond du Lace and Tent 
Company, Dept. 26, Fond « du c, Wiseon- 
sin, are offteri a good thing in their 
“Kant-Come- cow sheet, designed 


especially for protecting cows from flies 
y sell these at 
. Bee the ad- 
vertisement on page 20. 

Iverness herd of Angus cattle, owned 
E. T. Davis, lowa City, lowa, has 
— been famous because of its show 
— reputation and rich breeding. Sev- 
young bulls of the most popular 
- will now be priced respuetay, 

Write = Davis, ye AS allaces 

, if interested in buy 

B. McKeever, of Farley, lowa, adver- 
tises Short-horn cattle both sex for 
He has a splendid herd and _ sells 
at reasonable gs a Grove Banff 
18th, one of the 
Lord Banff, Seats’ Tne herd.” See adver- 
tisement and write for particulars, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
t and Awning Com- 
and Harney streets, 


The Omaha 
pany, Eleventh 


Cherry 
Pp priced sons of Imp. — 


Omaha, Nebraska, make stack covers in’ 


all sizes. Also grain -cock covers, tents, 
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12 Scotch Bulls From Athenian Herd 


in co! for peers the best—represen 
Ciarss, rt Victorias snd other high class f. 
prompt attention. Wri 


ave etiened, Saw sabe 90 besess se qule the times. In age from 8 to 16 months, red, white and roans 
ting such families as Missies, Princess Goldies, 


> for breeding and prices will receive 
3. W. AYERS, Athens, Illinois. 








SUNNYLAND SHORT-HORN CATTLE ¢hoice zouns butts, al! rods, for sale now. 


DUROG JERSEY SWINE "00: ‘Suv Enknos marian tows: 








SCOTCH BULLS 


FOR SALE 
8 Head Good Ones 


The kind those wanting herd bulls are looking for. 
Fey right and of richest breeding. We 

them, as we're sure those wanting 
herd Balls att x quick to buy when they see our 


5 GOOD SCOTCH BULLS 


for sale, 15 to 18 months old, of Cruickshank Dorothy, 
Orange Blossom and Duchess of Gloster families. 
Prices right. See these bulls if possible before you 
buy a herd header. If you can’t come write me for 


description. 
JOHN LISTER, Conrad, Grundy County, lowa 


Farm 8% miles northwest of town. Parties met 
who notify me. 





bulls. Come at oo Will meet you at E 
(on main line C. R.1.&P. By) if notified. If you 


can’t come, write us, 
OWENS BROS., Homestead, lowa 


Walnut Hill Short- horns 


HERD BULLS IN SERVICE 
Good Lad 215023, A f — me ey 270020, 
Premier 2802638 © Goods. 





Inspection of herd — = 


FLYNN FARM CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


316 Fiynn Buliding 


Five Short-Horn Bulls 
For Sale Chea 


Hereis a chance, Mr. Farmer, to Sep. best 
individuals and breeding at bed rock prices. Sired 
by Double Gloster 24 138588 and Sentinel 

17507 « Cruickshank Mavflower. These calves 
like their sires, are the low down, wide, square, deep 
beefy kind. Come bu uy a bull, return with bim anda 
big part of your intended purchase money. 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, Jackson County, lowa 


G.W. HARRISON'S 


SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Scottish Kn t 1363871 and 
Sultan 84 278202. A few bulls for sale of 
the low down blocky type. Inspectioninvited. Notify 
us and we wil! meet you at either Washta or Pierson. 


HARRISON BROS., Managers, Washta, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


Four good bulls for sale—two Scotch and two 
Bcotch topped—12 to 15 months old, sired by 


Victor of Evergreen Hill 192898 
a richly bred Victoria bull. Parties froma 
take livery at Graham's Livery Barn. 


M. E. SLEMMONS, IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Scotch Bulls for Sale! 


oll ety wanta herd bull don't fall to come to see 
We have severa! extra choice —— anda 
fae tot of calves for sale—Orange ms, May- 
flowers, etc., etc. Le | ages in breeding, and 
"i fod fewlas os ae viduals. We can please. 

@ at once or write. 


COOKSON BROS., West Branch, la. 
Notify us and we'l! meet you. 


Pleasant View Short-horns 


Herd headed by 


IMP. GAY LATHARIO 242514 


One straight Scotch 14 months old bull and a few 
Bcotch topped heifers bred to my herd bull. Address 


ED. MORGAN, Kanaranzi, Minnesota 


Scotch bulls, Farmer's bulls and grandly bred 
females for sale. Victorias, Duchess of Glosters, 
Missies, O e Blossoms, Mysies and Leulses. 26 
headin all. ales and females on oe — coun- 
ter. Breeders and farmers write 
Thoroughbred Stock Farm, ‘Carroll, Ia. 


Five Short-horn Bulls 


6 to 16 months old, Scotch or Scotch topped, 
sired by Wilh Sultan 2209004, reds and 


Toans, good individually. 

W. H. KREIGH & SON, Knoxville, Winois 

Brookside Farm 
Poland-Chinas and Shert-horn Cattle 


Good red Short-horn bulls. § Write, visit or "phone. 
Lk. A. ROBINSON, Correctionvilie, lowa. 


Shorthorn Herd Headers 


Several extra good Scotch. One Scotch topped of 
show eee r~ Write for particulars, or come 
andsee. Canship over Rock —-* Great Western, 

and Northwestern rallroads. 
W. HB. McLAUGHLIN, Shelby, Iowa 


Hunkydory Farm 
































Ashwood Short-horns 


Headed by Cherry Grove Banff 18th One of the 
Greatest Sons of Imp. Lord Banff 


ree good young bulls for sale sired by the superior 
Gralobebent Victoria bull, Victoria’s President of 
Maine Valley. Also a nice lot of cows and heifers 
forsale. These cattle will please the critical cattle- 
man. Prices low for quality. 


B. McKEEVER, Fariey, lowa 


3 Scotch Herd Headers 3 


Three pure Scotch yearling bulls, 14 to 16 months 
old, all red and all good ones, by Imp. Kinnellar 
Stamp 159277. Also several good Scotch topped bulls 
around 12 months old for sale, by same sire. 

T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond. Iowa 


E. GC. HOLLAND, wusctiser sect Farm 


Breeder Short-horns and Foland Chinas 

English Champion 24 heads herd. Families, 
Secrets, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young Marys, 
Young Phyllis, Agathas and others. Choice young 
things of both sex for sale. 














RED POLL 


BD POLLED CATTLE 
80 headin Shee Irwin 8253, an international prize 
winner fo 1908, and ist and sweepstakes at lowa and 
Neb. state fairsin 1904, is at head ofherd. 8 choicely 
Leaky bulls; alsosome heifers and cowsforsale at zero 
Come and see, or write. G. W. Coleman, 
Webster City, lowa. Route No.8. "Phone 1208. 


A limited number of bulle and heifers for 
sale from my popular mil strains. For prices 
and full information address 

MYRON SCHENCE, Algona, Iowa. 


Red Polls 


Prize winners at three state fairs. The best of all 
dual purpose breeds. Try one. 
B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


Now on hand a fer} and very choice 
yearling bulls at fair prices. Also plenty 
of females of d‘fferent ages. Call at the 


old stand or write 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Gattle 


Herd established 1893. Quality equals the best. 
Several good young bulls forsale. 


WM. K. FERGUSON, ALGONA, IA. 


Maple Hill Stock Farm 


Registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Young stock of — sex for sale at all times. 
CARL H. VAN EVERA, R.1, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
* ‘PHONE 1903-Y-2. 














Cresco, Iowa 











POLLED DUBRHANS 
L. @. * Jag a Ww. any ay 


“SHAVER & DEUKER 


Breeders Double Standard 


Polled Durhams 


We showed six head at the lows and Indiana state 
fairs and at the Internationalin 1907, winning 17 firsts, 
4 seconds, and 9 out of 12 championships offered. 
Our herds are headed by three as good bulls as there 
is westof the Mississippi, Roan Hero, Arcadia Duke 
$d, and Lancaster Hero. Nothing forsale until after 
our March — —. We have the type = cattle 
the people Address correspondence 
SHA van @ 7 ‘>pEUnEE, ‘malona. ’ Iewa 


4 POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


and 2 good Short-horn bulls, 10 to 20 mos. old. Out 
of dams of good milking strains by first class herd 
bulls. Shipped stock to 22 states past 20 years. Write 
orcall. Bell "phone. P.8.a 8. R, 

Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, lowa. 














HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Is your dairy making satisfactory profits? If not, 
get one of our bulls from a tested dam. Write us for 


r 
McKAY BROG., Buckingham, Iowa 











CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White | Herd Headers 
ee gece © 





~ Ang ees a 


tion. The uniform good — ice preete a 
6 success of the blood lines. 
EK. L. LEA VENS, 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 
P. J. BORONOE, Prop. Brookside Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfield 
GICHAEL DONEREE, Fron. Gente! Nord. ond M. C458, al wousnoon ta; 


aiso P. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lows 


BREEDERS OF ANGUS CATTLE 


Of the Best Individual Merit and Most Popular Breeding 
Several strictly choice young bulls for sale, sired by the Inter- 
5 oodlawn, the sire of numerous prize 
winners. in our herds will be found oe tops of the 

ll, Address as 


breed. Inspection invited. Shipping point, 
above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Aberdeen Angus Bulls 


Young bulls of serviceable ages for sale at reasonable prices. Earl Essex 3rq x 


head of herd. Farm 4 mile from depot. 


vi isitors welcome. 


L. G. & V. A. HODGSON, Luverne, Minnesota 














Good An 


i Am Now Offering 


sired by my py herd bulls, Scottish Hero 52494 and Gilen’s Prileno 
91606. Ages range from 10 to 20 months and prices are right. 


JOHN E. GRIFFITH, R. F. D. 9, Washington, lowa 


us Bulls 


Head of Young Bulls 

















Cc. W. WURZBACHER, Morley, lowa 
W. BD. MERRITT, Prop. Maple Manse, Olin, la. 
Breeders of 


Abordeon-Angus_ Celie _ 








LORD ELLEMERE 
84115 


champion at the 
American Koya! 
in service. 
Several young 
bulls for sale 
sired by Lord E)- 
lemere, two of 
them show bulls. 
Callor write. 


Cuoice Anaus BULLS 


forsale. Blackbirds, Ericas, Queen Mothers, Drumin 
Lucys, etc. Twelve head in all—good ones—the kind 
those looking for herd bulls will want. Prices from 
$150 down to $80. Come to see these bulls. We are 
sure they will please you as they are the kind people 
want. Iso good cow and heifer for sale. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 


On Des Moines & Colfax Interurban and C., R. 1. & 
P. railways. 


From Blackwood Herd 
Having postponed my sale until fall I will sell 
several choice bulls of most popular families, tha tI 
bad reserved for spring sale. Herd comprises 23 
Blackbirds, about 50 Queen Mothers, a large number 
of Prides and Trojan Ericas and other good sorts. 
Inspection invited. Farm adjoins town. 


J.E. JUNK, Stuart, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


for sale, one and two years old, sired by Key of the 
West, Proud Kliondyke, Longbranch Patriot 2d, an 
others of note. We have the good, beefy, stock bull 
as wellas the showy, stylish herd header. For full 
information write 


E. F. ESCHER, 
Manning, . * . 


INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalizer 83737 
Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 


families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


























E. T. DAVIS, lowe City, lowa 
J. E. Barr, Lohrville, lowa 
Breeder of Angus Cattle 


Choice young bulls for sale sired by m Lh | two herd 
bulls, Imp. Prince 11th of Braevai! 61758 and Boyer Ito 
78425. Farm adjoining town. Call, phone or write. 





MAPLE GROVE ANGUS 
A number of young bulis for sale of the Blackbird, 
Pride, Erica, Queen Mother and other good families. 
Every one of them compact, low set, meaty bulls of 
—: Rare herd headers among them 
AS. WILLIAMS, marcus, Iowa 
Main line Illinois Central, Chicago to Bioux City 


Angus Cattle 


Herd headed by Mayor of Alta 6th, a Des Moines 
winner and a descendant from a long line of winners. 
Bulls 8 to 24 months old for sale; also cows and heif- 
ers. The Ce beefy kinds. Prices reasonable. 
Come or write. - 8S. AUSTIN. Dumont, Ia. 








LEASANT HILL ANGUS—16 bulls from 6 
months to two years old, 15 heifers one and two 
years old, all sired by Baltimore of Glendale 24275, a 
prize winner at the International. Alsocows with 
calves at foot sired by > Inca — Ft and hess 
Branch Kay 4034. J. NISSEN, 
Meservey, Cerro Gordo Coun ty. — 


Brookton Stock Farm An us 


Home of the Sy champion bulland femal 
champion herd 1907. Herdis composed of the A 
aristocratic families of the breed: Blackbirds, Tro- 
jan Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers, etc. Address 
0. V. BATTLES, Maquoketa, Lowa 








MILKING SHORT-HORNS 


Auction Thursday, Octeber 1, 1908 


Send for catalogue. 
Blackmer @ Nelsen, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Farms one and two miles from city. 





e008 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
one ee — el - § ‘a with good ey 
feet, straight Ces, good bone, good heeds and ears. 
Also a number of April males of same 
faction guaranteed. Full particulars on 
W. ©. Aitchison. Cascade, Ia., 


; 





olga | View Herd of Angus 


Also bulls 
sited by Quality Quality Led eimes. Prt Price awry 


ce moderate. Address 
Roy R. Fussell, Fayette, lowa 





MOMOUNT ANGUS 


Herd headed by the show bul! 


BLACKBIRD BARNEY 93324 


Bothimported and home bred females. Families 
represented are the Erica, Blackbird, Pride, Queen 
Mother and Heather Blooms. Young stock of both 
sexes forsale. Come and see me. 


Cc. M. RUSSELL, 


Farm one mile north of town. 


Lincoln Park Herd Agena 


My herd contains imported and home bred females 
and is headed by Imp. Proud Ely 62419 and Ericinm 
94114. I have for sale at moderate prices a number 
of balls, one and two years old, of the Queen Mother, 
Zara, Heather Bloom and Barbara families. Several 
are qualified to head pure bred herds, and all are 
smooth, strong, beefy bulls. 


H. A. ESCHER, R. F. D 1, Harian, la. 


Small Herd of Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICE 


Herd bull, Cranewood Black Knight 84, nine cows 
of breeding age with six calves at foot, one 14 months 
bull and one 6 months bull. They are of the Black- 
bird, Queen Mother, Barbara and other good families. 
These r—~ are in perfect health, in good condition 
and of ¢ . Business in town makes it impos- 
sible for =e to take care of them. — sale de- 
sired. Come and see them and we wil! deal. 

J.C. KMINGSBERY, Hartford, 8. Dak. 


Carroll, lowa 














Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








POLAND-CHINAS, 


Glenmead Herd 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Fall and yearling boars for sale, possessing quality 
and size, of the Glen Ave. Dude, Shake Hands &@ 
and Perfection E. L. strains. Call on or address 


D. F. SHANNON, Storm Lake, lowa 


Farm 134 miles west of town. 


2 Poland-China Boars 


FOR SALE 

Black Rock 119895, winner of first in the under six 
months class at Minnesota, in a ring of fifty-two; an¢ 
Keep On Tecumseh by Keep On Jr. 107061. The 
former a two-year-old, the latter twelve months. 
They are boars that will please you, and their pigs 
can be seen which will prove their worth as a sire. 
They will be priced very reasonable. Also hare 

spring pigs of both sex. 
T. M. BILSBOROUGH, Fenton, lows 


Rio Vista Poland - Ghinas 


earling herd boar for sale sired by 8 S02 
of A ier ‘ecumseh Sd,and his dam's sire was 
Price, a 1000-pound hog. This is a big heavy boned 
hog and will be sold worth the money. Also & num 
ber of spring boars sired by the above boar and from 
good heavy boned sows. Come and see them or wie 


JNO. H. FITCH, Lake City, lowe 
Morningside Herd of Poland-Chinas 


has for sale three good sows bred for the ist of July 
farrow andsome good July, 1907 and Sept. boars for 
sale. Some of them are herd headers. If not asrer 
resented ship sr at my expense. A. J. Brower? 
Morningside, 'Phone 1826lows, Sioux City 1* 


BROADVIEW POLAND- CHINAS 
DUROC JERSEYS 

rood sows and gilts for sale, all good ones; 8180* 
an lot of fall boars, both breeds, for sale. 


SPARKS 5B 
R. 4, Phone 8 line I, 

















ROS. 
Algona, tow? 





LIVE OAK HERD POLAND-CHINA®S 
A fine bunch of gilts bred for June and July — 
to fine yearling boars whose get are showing -» 3 t 
ese are large growthy gilts, with good bone, 82 
will price them at $18 to$Weach. Also & fev ¥ os 
boars left at same prices. This stuff is worth 
money. A. F. BOLLIN, Quimby, low*- 


Mastodon Poland-China Sale 


HARLAN, IOWA, OCTOBER 7 
W. W. WHEELER, HARLAN, OWA 


When writing advertisers please me2- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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4 practically everything else made of 
antyas. ‘Their catalogue No. 40 con- 
cian full information concerning sizes, 
tal Send for it, mentioning Wal- 


sg, etc. 
Ses Farmer. 


wv. J. Crow, of Webb, Iowa, claims 
yctober 20th for his annual Poland-China 
: € In a recent letter Mr. Crow 


ar sale. 
boytes: “T will have fully 50 per cent 
ere strictly tops of the big. kind than 
Phad last year. They are all I possibly 
“an expect.” Full particulars will be 
fiven concerning Mr. Crow's offering at 
fre proper time. 

puffer-Hubbard Manufacturing Com- 
2200 E. Twenty-sixth street, Minne- 


polls, Minnesota, are northwestern 
apents for the Climax ensilage cutter. 
They have gotten out a little book which 


ll of silo information and which will 
be sent free to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who will drop a letter or postal 
card to them at the address given. 

The Indiana Silo Company, 322 Union 
Anderson, Indiana, would like 


js fu 


Building, 

end to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
a copy of their catalogue which tells cll 
about the famous Indiana silo. This is 
a full length stave silo, being made «at 


their own mills at Merrill, Mississippi. 
A letter to the company at the above 
address will secure full information. 

Aug. Sonneland, Harlan, TfIowa, is 
to book orders for herd headers 


ready J 
sired by his great show boar Kruger 
Lad He also has some young Short- 


horn bulls for sale, his Short-horn herd 
peing headed by American Goods, one 
of the top sons of Choice Goods. See 
advertisement and write Mr. Sonneland 
if interested in buying, mentioning Wal- 
laces Farmer when writing. 

A high-wheeled motor car is advertised 
on page 5 of this issue by the Pontiac 


Motor Vehicle Company, 107 Franklin 
stre¢ Pontiac, Michigan. This car has 
solid rubber tires and the manufacturers 


claim that it will take any hills and run 
through almost any kind of road. They 
send free of charge a book which tells 
all about this car. Write them for this 
pook, and also for their prices. 

Mr. Silas Igo, the well known live stock 
j meer of Palmyra, Iowa, starts his 
usual advertisement in -this issue. Mr. 
Igo advises us to withdraw his Angus 
ca advertisement for the present as 
he has plenty of inquiries to dispose of 
ll bulls he has on hand. Mr. Igo’s 

is an auctioneer is so well estab- 
i that we need only state that he is 
ooking orders for dates. Write him 





Messrs. BE. S. and J. A. Buffum, the 
we cnown Jersey cattle breeders of 
Le Roy, lowa, start an advertisement in 
tt sue. Messrs. Buffum are breeders 
of irty years’ standing and are now 


ng young bulls, one now ready for 
ce, and young cows of fine form and 
t and best breeding. If interested in 
ng Jersey cattle be sure and write 
as they know good Jerseys and 
friends of their customers. 





T Parsons Band Cutter and Self 
Feed Company of 600 North street, 
Newton, Iowa, make the New Buffalo 
hay press, which they guarantee to have 


25 per cent greater capacity than any 


other hay press manufactured. Their 
larg free illustrated catalogue, which 
will be sent without charge to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who will ask 
for it at the above address, tells all about 
this press. If you are_at all interested it 


will pay to get a copy of this catalogue. 
f Hawkeye Automatic Waterer, 
ie by the Parsons Hawkeye Manu- 
ring Company, Newton, lowa, as 

rtised on page 16 of this issue is just 
what the manufacturers claim for it—a 
: . satisfactory and durable hog 
r. The valve consists of a metal 

l ted on ah expansive rubber, mak- 

g leakage practically impossible. We 

used some of these on our own farm 

’ satisfactory results. Write for 

] s and illustrated descriptive circular 





to the address given above. 

Scotch Short-horn bulls of unusual 
merit are being offered for sale by Owens 
Dros., Homestead, Iowa. Messrs. Owens 
Write that they have some bulls which 


good enough to go to the heads of 
Strictly first-class herds, and they ‘would 
] to correspond with any Short-horn 
breeders who need herd bulls. They espe- 
cially invite such Greeders to visit their 
farm and inspect these bulls for them- 
Selves. Any intending visitors will be 
met at Homestead, on the main line of 
the C., R. L. & P. railway, if Owens Bros. 
are notified in time. 
If any readers of Wallaces’ Farmer con- 
iemplate purchasing land this fall they 
ould read over carefully the land ad- 
vertisements which will be found on page 
12 of this issue. It is a good plan before 
starting out to buy land to communicate 
with real estate agents in different sec- 
tions of the country and get a line on 
prices and other conditions. All of the 
zentlemen whose advertisements appear 
page 12 will be glad to hear from any 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer and to fur- 
them full information concerning 
ds and general conditions in their re- 
ctive localities. 
The ensilage season will soon be at 
nd and those who have not already 
secured their ensilage cutters and other 
machinery necessary to filling the silo 
ild lose no time in communicating 
the manufacturers of machinery of 
this sort. We call the attention to the 
vertisement of the Silver Manufactur- 
i _Company, Salem, Ohio, which will 
he found on page 14. Their well known 
UOnio ensilage cutters have been on the 
I ket for many years and demonstrated 
ir character. Mr. H. C. Hargrove, 
Des Moines, Iowa, is the state agent, 
particulars, catalogues, etc., can be 
tained through him. 
Lyon & Healy, 60 Adams street, Chi- 
£0. Illinois, have for many years en- 
ed the reputation of being one of the 
‘ing music houses of the entire United 
es. Just mow they are calling the 
especial attention of Wallaces’ Farmer 
iers to their organs, and they wlil take 
peasure in sending one of their com- 
© organ catalogues to any of our 
cers whe write for it, mentioning Wal- 
s Farmer. This catalogue contains 
immense amount of information on 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


organs and organ buying. They are also 
making some bargain prices on slightly 
used organs. If you are at all interested 
in the purchase of a musical instrument 
of any kind it will pay you to write this 
firm. 

One of the oldest concerns in the farm 
implement business, and a concern which 
has made a speciality of silo filling ma- 
chinery, is S. Freeman & Sons Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. 13, Racine, 
Wisconsin. They have been in the farm 
implement business forty years and they 
think they have learned something dur- 
ing that time about making strictly A-1 
farm implements, and they think that 
what they have learned during these 
forty years is worth money to.their cus- 
tomers. you are interested in silo 
filling machinery it would be .well to 
write this firm at the address above given 
for their free illustrated catalogue, ex- 
plaining at the same time just what your 
requirements are. 


A very attractive announcement of 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa, will 
be. found on page 10 this week. Young 
men and young women who contemplate 
entering college this fall should read this 
advertisement carefully and after reading 
it correspond with Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa, and secure a copy their 
catalogue, which contains additional in- 
formation concerning not only the differ- 
ent courses offered but all other neces- 
sary information concerning the college. 
Drake University is situated in the north- 
west part of Des Moines, on high ground 
overlooking the city, in a splendid resi- 
dence neighborhood, convenient of access 
and with very superior equipment. We 
advise our young folks to at ieast secure 
a copy of the catalogue and the addi- 
tional information which will be gladly 
sent on request. 

If there is any one thing which is ab- 
solutely settled with regard to sueccess- 
ful winter wheat culture it is that it 
must be drilled in, not sowed broadcast. 
While in exceptional years a good crop 
can be secured by broadcasting, yet we 
do not advise anyone to undertake to 
grow winter wheat unless he is prepared 
to drill it in. In fact, a good disk drill 
is one of the necessary implements on 
every farm in the corn belt where small 
grain is grown. It puts the grain in 
more uniformly, it saves seed, it is much 
better to use when clover or grass seed 
is sowed with the grain, and the grain 
stands up _ better. If you contemplate 
buying a drill write to the Van Brunt 
Manufacturing Company, 120 Van Brunt 
street, Horicon, Wisconsin, and ask for 
information concerning their single disk 





drilis. A number of our subscribers pur- 
chased these drills last year and year 
before and we think have used them with 
great satisfaction. ¢ 

Mr. Henry Lefebure, of the well known 
horse importing firm of Henry Lefebure 
& Sons, Fairfax, lowa, writes under date 
of June 30th from Brussels, Belgium, as 
follows: “I have finished a bit of hard 
work and on June 27th put on board the 
ship thirty of as good stallions as have 
ever crossed the Atlantic. They are 
destined for my stock farm at Fairfax, 
where I will be pleased to show them at 
any time after July 15th. I have been 
quite successful in getting prize winners 
and im securing the medals the horses 
won. A large portion of this shipment 
and a number of mares and colts from 
my Sunny Crest Stock Farm will be on 
exhibition at the fowa and Minnesota 
state fairs. I will offer liberal discounts 
to encourage fall sales, with the inten- 
tion of getting another shipment for my 
winter trade. I will be very glad to hear 
from readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
have in mind the purchase of a Belgian 
stallion this fall or next spring.” 

We call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of Highland Park 
College now running in our columns. We 
have been in a general way familiar with 
the operations of this school for a num- 
ber of years past, but on the occasion of 
a recent visit an opportunity was afforded 
us to address the student body in chapel 
and to go through the various depart- 
ments. We confess to a good deal of 
surprise at the numbers in attendance, 
the character of the students, and the 
completeness of the equipment. We are 
quite safe in saying that this college is 
all that it claims to be in its advertis- 
ing, and well worthy of the patronage of 
any of our readers. There were seven 
hundred in attendance at the time of our 
visit, at the dullest season of the year, 
and this number will be very greatly in- 
creased when the fall season opens and 
the boys and girls can be spared from 
the farm; for the patronage of this school 
is very largely from the farm. The loca- 
tion is an ideal one, sufficiently near the 
city for convenience, and yet away from 
its temptations except where deliberately 
sought. We feel quite sure that any 
energetic, industrious farm boy or girl 
ean get the kind of education which he 
desires at the minimum of expense and 
with the minimum of temptation. No ex- 
pense is spared in securing competent, 
energetic and faithful instructors, and 
the same may be said of the equipment 
of the college. For further parcewes® 
address O. H. Longwell, President High- 
land Park College, Des Moines, lowa. 








PROTECT YOUR OWN INTERESTS 


BY PATRONIZING PHB 


Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $100,000.00 
' This commission company is owned and 


aged by_live-s.ock 
sively. 
Assn 
Wool 


: mane 
teeders and shippers exclu- 


Endorsed by Corn Beit Meat Producers’ 


American National Live Stock Assn., Natio 
rowers Assn., Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. 


Our ownsalesmen in each Department. Full market 
values assured. Write today for market information. 


Commission charges on unmixed stock 


one owner, 


Hf are:—Hogs or sheep, single deck, $6; double decks, $18. 
Cattle, 59 cents per head—maximum $16 per car. 





‘o-Operative Live Steck Cormmissien Co., 


e 
365 Exchange Bidg.. Unien Stock Yards, Chi 
Kansas City, Kan.; 


St. Joseph, Mo.; Hutchinsow Ka 








Russell Staple Puller 





This fs one of the handiest and most useful 
tools on a farm we have ever seen. Itisa 
combined staple puller, pinchers, wire cutter, 
wire splicer, and hammer. The most deeply 
imbedded staple can be easily pulled with it; 
itis powerful when used as pinchers; it will 
cut a wire nail or heavy fence wire with ease; 
being made strong and heavy. it is an excellent 
hammer. We have sent out hundreds of t 
and everybody is pleased. We recommend it 
unreservedly. Price, express prepaid, $1.2. 


Address all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, la. 








Reliable Miscellaneous Books 


UNCLE HENRY’S LETTERS TO THE FARM BOY. 
This consists of a series of letters written to the farm boy from the 
It is not only a good book for the boy, but an 
Every boy will read it. Over 10,000 have already been sold. Price, paper 
Cloth binding, 60 cents. 

TRUSTS, AND HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. ; 
A clear and practical discussion of the trust question from the standpoint of the 
Price, paper covers, 25 cents. 

WALLACES’ FARMER’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE WOERKLD. 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 
standpoint of an old friend of the family. 
interesting one. 
binding, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Farmer. 
farmer and business man. 


By Henry Wallace, editor of 


By Henry Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ 


Containing in 


condensed form the principal facts in the history of every civilized country in the world, 


a list of the rulers and all matters of importance concerning each country. 
Price. paper covers, 25 cents, postpaid, 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, hints, 


valuable as a handy reference book. 
BARN PLANS AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


Especially 


suggestions, plans, etc., for the construction of barns and outbuildings by practical writers, 


and contains 257 illustrations. 


barns, grain barns, horse barns, cattle barns, 


Chapters are devoted to the economic erection and use of 


sheep barns, corn cribs, smoke houses, ice 


houses, hog houses, granaries, tool sheds, roofs and roofing, doors and fastenings, work- 


shops, poultry houses, etc. 


235 pages, 5x7 inches. Price, cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


FARM ENGINES, AND HOW TO RUN THEM. The young engineer’s complete guide. 


By Stephenson, Maggard, and Cody, expert engineers. 


Fully illustrated. A complete 


instructor for the experienced operator or amateur, and worth many times its cost to every 


operator. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


THE CEMENT WORKER’S HANDBOOK. By W. H. Baker, for twenty years a prac- 


tical mason and cement. workman. 
the requirements of the common workman. 


A handbook of nearly 100 pages. 
Cement is bound to 


Compiled to meet 
be the building material 


of the future. This book is so simple and so clear that any farmer and others not 
familiar with cement may, by following its teachings, do their own ordimary cement work, 
It is the best and most practical work on cement we have yet seen regardless of price, 


Price, postpaid, cloth covers, 50 céhts 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD DIRT ROADS. 
Full particulars about making and using the 
Hundreds-have'been sold, and the drag 


Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
split-log drag for improving dirt roads. 


wherever used has revolutionized roads and 


Twenty-four page pamphlet by Henry 


read building. Price, postpaid, 16 cents, 


Address all orders.to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, la. 
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A COMPLIMENTARY EDITORIAL. 

It is generally true that an external 
remedy that is d for an animal is also 
good for the human body, Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam is no exeeption 
to this rule. In fact, we sincerely be- 
lieve that there is no limiment or ex- 
ternal remedy on the market that is as 
good or as safe and reliable to apply to 
the human body as Caustic Balsam. We 
can safely recommend it in all cases 
where an external application could ben- 
efit. It is also cheaper according to cost 
because it requires very little, and that 
little is effective.—Editorial ‘‘Horse Re- 
view,’ Chicago, July 14, 1908. 


GOOD SERVICE FROM THE Co- 
OPERATIVE. 
Iowa, writes 


Mr. Jos. Eisle, of Malcom, 

under date of July 14th: “I had a load 
of heavy hogs on the market Monday 
and was more than pleased with the way 
the boys of the Co-operative Live Stock 
Commission Company handled them. I 
have shi stock to Chicago for the 
last twenty-five years and I can con- 
scientiously and honestly say that my 
stock has never been handled so well as 
it has by the Co-operative Live Stock 
Commission Company. I find all of the 
employes of this company gentlemen in 
every respect. They attend strictly to 
their business, have their work well in 
hand, and I never hear any bad lan- 
guage used. Everything seems to work 
like a clock. My shrinks have been very 
much lighter since I have been shipping 
to the Co-operative and I do not hesitate 
to recommend it unreservedly.” 

The Co-operative Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company was organized by about 
1,500 farmers, feeders, and ranchmen. 
They charge $2.00 less commission per 
ear than other firms. Parties desiring 
further information should write them 
at 365 Exchange Building, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 


HOMES IN CENTRAL SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota is claimed by many resi- 
dents of that state to be the least adver- 
tised, the least known, but all things 
considered, the richest and best state in 
the union. For ten years last past South 
Dakota makes the claim of producing 
more wealth per capita than any other 
state. Of the twenty leading corn states, 
according to the government report, she 
stood seventh in average production in 
1905 and sixth in 1906. The Happy Home 
Real Estate Agency at Pierre take pleas- 
ure in yy | attention to the above and- 
also to the fact that nowhere can lands 
be purchased possessing as many natural 
resources as does South Dakota, espe- 
cially in the great staple products, corn 
and cattle, at so nominal a price. If you 
have the meney ee propensity well 
developed they would be glad to hear 
from you. They offer to furnish a list 
of a hurdred homes and more which they 
have made happy in central South Da- 
kota, and would like to add others to their 
list while dand values are low, a condi- 
tion which cannot long exist. They have 
facts based on governmental figures 
which will be of interest to anyone want- 
ing to own a farm. Elsewhere in this 
issue will be found their advertisement. 
When writing them be sure to mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


BUY STOCK EARLY. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who are 
going to be in the market for pure bred 
bulls or a few pure bred cows and heifers 
would do well to take up the matter of 

urchasing as early as possible. Present 
ndications point to a_ strengthening of 
the values for pure bred stock. Pastures 
have been abundant throughout the corn 
and grass country. There is a heavy 
crop of hay. The market indications are 
for good stiff prices. Barring calamities, 
we will have good average crops of every - 
thing which the farmer in the corn and 

ass belt ows. All this means a stif- 
ening in the value of all kinds of stock 
and indicates that there will be a strong 
demand the coming season for pure bred 
bulls as well as females: Under such 
conditions the man who buys early will 
not only save money but get the long 
end of the bargain; he gets the first 
choice of the herds and flocks. Just now 
there is plenty of work to on the 
farm and not many have time to spare 
to hunt up What they want and visit 
breeders. This is all the more reason 
why those who can do so should lose no 
time in making their selections. The 
first thing to do is to correspond with 
a number of different breeders who are 
advertising surplus stock for sale. The 
best of these will be found re nted 
in our advertising columns. rite to 
the different ones, learning what they 
have on hands and about the prices they 
are asking, and then as soon as practi- 
cable visit the herds. personally and 
make your selections. We feel quite con- 
fident that we are giving our readers 
good advice when we urge them to lose 
no time in arranging for whatever they 
will need in the way of pure bred stock 
the coming season. 








Business Education 

trong courses in Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Touch T ypewrit- 
ing, Penmanship, Telegraphy. 
Largest school in the West. 


free. Address Dept. B. 
Capital City Commercial Des Moines, la 


FEEDERS FOR SALE 


All ages. Good quality Herefords and Short-horns. 
Come to see us or write. Address 
DORR & PIERCE 
R. F.D.5 Des Moines, lowa 
'Phone, Mutual K77383—2 

On Urbandale street car line, Westover Station. 


Registered Jerseys 


ulls, one ready for service, and young cows 
of fine form and latest and best. , sound, 
profitable and desirable. For description and prices 
callonorwriteto E.S.&J.A. BUFFURM, 
Decatur County, Le 9. 
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JOHN mine Proprietor, LA FAYETTE, ILLINOIS 







FARM 


Importer and Breeder of 


| CLYDESDALE and HACKNEY 


STALLIONS 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR 30 DAYs 


We offer two first prize stallions that won at Illinois State 
Fair last year. One 3d 
“Ambrose of White Hall" that won 3rd at the London um 
| last year in large class. 

If you wish weight and bone with breeding and quay ity 
write or make usa visit. Parties met at LaFayette. A; Adress 
as above: and when writing. kindly mention Wallace 

r. 


prize and the fine Hackney 





The Greatest Live Stock and industrial 
Exposition in the World 








Total premiums, $45,000. All 
arts and industries represented. 
Everything for the farm, the 
workshop or the home. 


certs, lectures, 


ties in pavilion. 


Music and amusement features 
finest ever brought together. 


Eight Days of Pleasure and Profit for All the Family 


DAILY PROGRAM—Stock judging, races, vaudeville, con- 
machinery demonstrations, 
work, conferences, specialities and Pain’s spectacle at 
amphitheater, and night show of stock and special- 


IOWA'S GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


4 Reserved Seats in Advance for Races 
and Entertainments. 


Live stock $25,000, all the 
latest and best breeds and 
choicest selections from all 
herds and flocks. 


college 





Pain’s rew ‘‘Sherfdan»" 
will be given every night. 


J. C. SIMPSON, Sec’y. 








The One Great Fair 
for All the Farmers, Their Wives and Their Children 














ee, 
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Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A reliable pedigree and good’guarantee with every animal. 


Write or visit me if you desire first class stock. 


A. P. NAVE, Attica, Ind, 








If You Want to Buy a Good Draft Stallion or Mares 


We want you to visit our barns at Fairbury, Ill., or Parker, 8. D., whichever is nearest. We pay the 
expenses of those who — of us, and those who buy once always come again, as they get an at 0lutely 
“square deal” and a good horse at as reasonable a price as a good horse can be imported or raised and sold for, 


Our Percheron, Belgian and Shire Stallions and Mares 


have been selected for size, bone and quality.. They are @ strictly high class lot. Don't fall to see them or 


write us before buying either a stallion or mares. 


e know we cansult you. Large illustrated cata. 


logue free. Write for!t mentioning Wallaces’ Parmer. Address 


Branch Barn, Parker, S. D. 


FORD & HARRINGTON, Fairbury, ‘i, 








Paramount Stock Farm 


Percheron and Shire Horses 


Surveyor 9222 Cappest, Aenatee a. Anh any age, Chicago Internationa! 1907, heads my herd 


of Shires. wenty-one classes 6 
none. Young stock for sale. 


orded Poland-China mow of most popular breeding. Firs 
sale. One prize winning boar pig by Perfection I Know. 


Call on or address 


own at the International 1907—21 premiums won. A record surpassed by 


t class boars and sows for 
Farm near town and oan miles from Waterloo. 
- CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa. 








Stallions and Bulls For Sale 


The lowa State College is offering for sale two 
yearling stallions, one Percheron and one Clydesdale, 
both International winners and sired by prize win- 
ning stallions; also two Short-horn bulls and one 
Holstein bull, and young boars and gilte of the 


several breeds. Address 
FARM DEPARTMENT, Ames, lowa 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 

















MEREFORDS. 








Cook’s Brookmont Farm 


A. E. COOK, Proprietor, Odebolt, lowa 


A car of Iowa yearling Herefords sold in Chi- 
cago last month at 8.40 per cwt. The highest 
price for five years. We think this is a good time 
to — a herd of Herefords. 

mont farm has on hand at present over 
1,900 he head of Herefords, selected for their supe- 
rior breeding and individual merit. 

We are using twenty-five berd bulls and among 
them the t imported March On 76085, Sailor 
93888, Sir Albany 176520, Columbus 19th 91366. 

We have on hand fifty fine yearling bulls that 
are big, st fellows, and some of them are 

ra ese we offer very reasonable. 

200 Poland-China and Duroc Jersey sows bred 
for fall fafrow. 

Write for prices and catalogue. Address 


H. T. MORGAN, Sales Manager 
ODEBOLT, IOWA 








Box 8, 


The Siver jee A Farm Herefords. 


We are offering 
afew grand bull 
calves ranging 
from 1 to 2 years 
old, sire by our 

reat Dale bull 
_Emancipator; al- 
#0 offer our great 
bull Field Mar- 
shall 208813, 1s an 
International win- 
ner and good 
ae to head 

Emancipator 156682 man’ s herd. 
He is 3 Years old and over a ton in weight. Write us 
your wants. 
CARROTHERS BROGB., 


Brown’s Herefords 


The three-year-old herd bull, Beau Duke 20063 by 
Beau Donald 7th, for sale; also young bulls, and a 
hozen hetfers in calf to Beau Duke and Peerless Per- 
fection 15th, by Perfection 92891, my present herd 
boll. Ifitis quality and symmetry you want, come 
and see or write me. 


R. C. BROWN 
Sioux County lreton, lowa 


DOUBLE STANDARD 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Polled bulls, heifers and horned cows bred to 
Polled bulls. Quality considered, our prices are low. 
rite us for what you want. 


Woodlawn Farm, Sterling, Illinois 
Do 
Choice \~ o Stantare Polled 


Herd headed dy the great breeding bull, Potten 
Assurance 193115. Young stock for sale. Also a 
few horned cows, bred. Come or write. Visitors 
welcome. C. FP. WHITNEY, Union, Iowa. 














Ryan, lowa 














Hal! has ruined our crops. We must sell 
our splendid herd of 


Registered Hereford Cattle 


84 females, 11 bulls. More due calves soon. Inter- 
national prize winner Donald 207195 heads herd: sire, 
the at Beau Donald 5th 86142; dam, the famous 
cow Russett 73664. Inquire of 
UPTON BROS. & KRUMM, Cresco, lowa 


100 HEAD OF HEREFORDS 


Herd headed by Claude 160522 by Gentry Hesiod 
19th, 112141. Some fine young bulls now ready for 
service. Address W. H. BAIT, 

Relfe, lowa 


Hereford Cattle Wanted 


Have a fine piece of land in the corn belt of South 
Dakota for which we will take a small herd of pure 
bred Herefords In trade. ddress 

OTNA VALLEY STOCK FARM, 
Box 24, R. R. 8, Marian. lowa 


Polled Herefords 


‘our good young bulls, also ten good young cows 
am heifers forsale. Registered in National Polled 
Hereford herd bock. Bulls from this herd have sired 
100 per cent polled calves from horned cows. 

Cc. T, MERCER, R 2, Lenox, Iowa 

















ROSEDALE FARM BERKSHIRES 


Iam offering for sale a fall boar, Lord Masterpiece, 
sired by the FS gt Masterpiece 77000, and out of Pre- 
mier Queen 03602, one of the best bred sows in 
America; her sire, the great Lord Premier 50001. sired 
over 9 per cent of the prize winners at the St. Louls 
World's Fair; her dam is Queen Perfection’s Beauty 
by Baron Lee 8th, a son of the famous Longfellow. 
This boar is a grand individual, royally bred, and is 
certainly good enough to head any herd. Address 
J F LE Ames, lowa 
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PROTECT YOUR COWS FROM FLIES! 


pant Come Off Cow Sheet, Guaranteed to stay on. 
Tice $1 each; $10 per — Mfgd. and sold by 
— DU LAC AWNING & TENT CO. 








pt. 26 Tone au Lac, Wisconsin. 











OR SALE CH EAP—Imported and home bred 
Percheron, Clyde and Shire stallions, 2 to 6 years 
old, 1800 to 2200ibs. J.J. Burrier, Cedar, Iowa. 


5 DRBAFT stallions and mares forsale. 30 black 
Percherons, 18 bay wt “= ee. Write 
Bilbo, Creston, Ia, 





for catalogue andprices. G. 








AUCTION EER® 


Jones’ National School of 
Auctioneering and Oratory 


will have a term of school opening Aug. Mth. This 
wi'l. be the last fall term and students will finish in 
time to secure fall sales. For free catalogue address 


CAREY M. JONES, Pres., 
1215 Washington Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SILAS IGO, PALMYRA, IOWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Experience hae taught me to sell all kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Best of reference. 


J. L. Mciiaatn, HARTWICK, lA. 
Fine Stock A 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China hogs = Short- 
horn cattle my specialty. My customers my refer- 
ences. Askthem. Write me. 


Al P. Mason, Union, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Have conducted 2,000 successful sales. If you want 
to hold a sale of any kind write for dates. lieve I 
can please you. Terms reasonable. 


H. §. Duncan, Clearfield, lowa 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
Reference, leading fine stock breeders for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates. 


F. 0. CUBBAGE "sittin 


Twenty years of success at auction work. Thor- 
oughly posted on pedigree and individuality. Hog 
sales a specialty. Also have number of tents to rent 

r stock sales. Tents free with services. Write 
lor reference and dates. 


MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterlized Air Treatment 


This treatment 
bas cured .97 per 
centof cases treat- 
ed, and is recom- 


























or Plime aon 


La Industry, United 
States Department 

of Agriculture. - Neatly packed with full directions. 
Price, express prepaid, $3.00. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, la. 








DUROC JERSEYS. 
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Mossmans Durocs 


A number of bred sows for sale due to farrow is 
early Aven and later. They are in fine condition and 
breeding O. K. Are sired by and bred to such boars 
as Model Chief Jr., lowa Chief (by Obio Chiet,), Ad- 
vancer Jr., Model Advancer, Tientsin No. 1 and 2 
and others. This is stuff that will do the buyer good. 


A. L. MOSSMAN, Radcliffe, la. 


PINE GROVE HERD 
DUROG JERSEYS 


14 fall boars for sale of the good sized, Dusiness 
type, out of Junior Jim dams mostly and by the Tip 
oe Notcher boar, Tip Perfection. A few are by 
.'s King. Those wanting a good boar and fashion- 
wis Dred, come and see us. They wil! be priced 
worth the money. Spring pigs number 200. 


A. McCURDY & SONS, ALTA, 'OWA 


DUROG JERSEYS 


Of the Right Sort 


Not a large number to select from, but wed o 
well grown and some of the best ty Mily here be 
found. Sires represented are Royal Laddie, Winning 
Sensation, lowa King Jr., and Sensation’s Best. 
Prices and ful] description on application to 


‘Don’t worry about the price. 








‘LIST BROS., Granville, Sioux Co., !a. 





Wendt’s Durocs! 


75 fall and spring boars to select from, sired ly 
Grand Notcher, Grand Champion, Lottie’s To 
Notcher, Wonder C. and Belle’s Wonder. They are 
of the good growthy type and have plenty of size. | 
have been a crank on back, head and car, Zeet and 
color, and I believe I can show as good a type of ibe 
business Duroc as can be found. 


W. J. WENDT, 
Shipping point, Marcus, Iowa. 


Bri ton Farm Herd Duroc Jerseys 

‘ew males by Achiever and Pericles for sit 

as former are yearlings, the latter last September 

farrow. They combine size and quality with breeé- 

ing well atthe top. Inspectif possible, if not, write 
ag wants. MA. FF. HOFFMA 

-D.2, Washta, Cherokee Co., lows 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


A few fall boars by Iowa Chi y Ohio Chief ané 
Tientsin Jr. by Tientsin. They will be priced right 
Write for description and prices. 

A. I. CONKLIN, Radcliffe, lows 


DUROC BOARS 


Twelve good Duroc Jersey boars of October and 
November farrow, three are sired by Walt's Chiet, 
dam Crimson Anna. rite your wants or come and 

F 


Remsen, ‘ows 











see them. ANK J. CLOUSS, 
Route 1, Clare, low4- 
ee oe 





Duroc Jerseys 


Nothing forsale at present, but watch th.» space 
for my fall offering. 


JOHN F. NICHOLS, 


SHROPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS 


Beveral older and a choice ot of ram and ewe lambs 


poannuhs ewes etc. for sale 
LL STOCK FARM. 
Maufman Bros., Props., Moscow, low* 


Pierson, tow 











